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S there a teacher, who reads at all, who has not 
chanced upon the quotation this summer ? 
‘* Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 

Never was a couplet written so admirably adapted 
to express the inmost feeling of summer school 
proprietors. They ought to combine in a rhythmic 
tribute to the author who made sucha poetic “hit” 
for their benefit. But is it true that ‘‘ rest” is not 
to be won outside of a “‘ busy career”? Common 
experience will justify the statement that to at- 
tempt to rest by persistently refusing to do any- 
thing by way of systematic work is the most tire- 
some sort of vacation. In one week ennui will hold 
its victims like a vampire, pressing all enjoyment 
and recreation out of the pleasantest things. Teach- 
ers need rest, as thirsty flowers need water. None, 
outside the work of teaching, can realize the crying 
out of every nerve in the system for rest. The 
strained tension of ** examinations,” ‘‘ reports,” “‘ex- 
hibitions,” and ‘‘commencements ” naturally re- 
act in a porfect collapse of mental and physical en- 
ergy when they are all over. What should the 
teacher do at that time? Nothing ! a blessed noth- 
ing at all, but tosleep, if such a nirvana is possible. 
But that Buddhistic idea of bliss comes to an end 
naturally, of itself,as children wake in the morning 
if nature is let alone. A beginning of restlessness 





is nature's signal to begin doing something to finda 
physical tonic in mind employment. Then comes 
in *‘the fitting of selfto its sphere.” Successful teach- 
-rs say, ‘‘I can go all summer and not even think 
of school.” It may be that one could “ go all sum- 
mer” and not think of home, friends, books, music, 
art, or anything with which the heart is filled most 
ofthe year; but—what would such an indifference 
indicate ¢ 


* 
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THE popular idea of uplifting the lower classes 
of society by means of scholarship lectures 
and free discussions, on acommon ground of social 
equality, is steadily growing. From every source 
comes news of “organizations,” ‘‘ college settle- 
ments,” ‘“‘ unions,” and “societies” for this pur- 
pose. Young men and women, fresh from college 
halls, full of ambition and with ‘all the world be- 
fore them where to choose” are yet willing to give 
a share of time and effort to this work. Whatever 
may be the final outcome of this popular enthu- 
siasm the benefil to the college workers is not to be 
overlooked. ‘* He is fresh from college and knows 
nothing of the world,’ is a common saying that 
will soon lose its force if this kind of social instruc- 
tion continues. After the scholastic ‘‘man of 
honors” has sat down beside the laboring man 
working for a dollar a day and looked at life 
through his eyes, his ability to cope with the prac- 
tical problems of life when he shall meet them in 
future as a man of affairs must be greatly increased. 
He has surely learned to see both sides of the labor 
question in his familiar intercourse in study. 





‘THE tone of many of the baccalaureate sermons, 
and of a large proportion of the addresses to 

the graduating classes in our colleges this season, 
has been rather somber. While no particular charges 
are preferred against the twentieth century out- 
look, yet there runs a minor key of sympathetic 
warning in view of the revolutionary prospects of 
everything connected with the world’s progress. 

Instead of this why should not a triumphant note 
of congratulation mingle with words of wisdom, 
that these young men are to have the privilege of 
living in the next generation? To be equal to the 
demand the twentieth century will make for supe- 
rior men to grapple with the great problems of the 
race, calls for earnest, diligent, and all-sided prepar- 
ation; but there is nothing sad about it. 

If a healthy soul is more frequently found in 
a healthy body the young men in this generation 
ought to be better prepared physically and morally 
for the world’s work than at any previous period 
It has come to be understood that tradition will not 
be worshiped unless it holds the best, and that the 
scientific investigation of every doctrine or theory 
will have a large and more honore( place than ever 
before. To meet whatever of ‘‘ reform” may come 
from these convictions and conditions will be re- 
sponsible, perhaps solemn, work, but thereis no oc- 
casion for dread or dreariness in going forth to 
meet it. 
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‘THE legislature of Illinois failed to amend their 

compulsory educational law. The Democrats 
were willing to permit parochial and private schools 
to use exclusively a foreign language, and repeal 
the provision that the history of the United States 
shall be taught in English, but when it came to 
throwing out reading and writing English they re- 
fused to submit to such a surrender of princi- 
ple. At present thousands of foreigners demand 
that American chldren should be taught ex- 
clusively Bohemian, German, Italian, Hungarian, 
Russian, French, or Spanish, by foreigners who can- 
not speak a word of English. Those foreigners do 
not appreciate the spirit of our institutions. 





IF NOT A PROFESSION—WHY? 


The phrase ‘‘ teachers’ profession " is persistently 
used by many and as persistently objected to by 
others. What is the ground for objection ? County 
Superintendent Bruce, of Topeka, puts it into 
plain words. After the statement that no lawyer 
or doctor would be ullowed to practice on the short 
preparation of the teacher, he asks: ‘‘ Where is the 
lawyer or dentist who uses his profession as a 
stepping stone to any other occupation? But the 
teacher does this. The compensation of the com- 
mon school teacher is inadequate to the needs of 
any profession. His rank and influence in society 
are too insignificant. The amount of pride he man- 
ifests in the elevation of the calling, is expressive 
of nothingness. His hours devoted to reading and 
study along the lines of his work are too few and 
too far between. The consultations with his breth- 
ren are too infrequent.” These are plain words, 
but, to be honestly critical, are they not too true ‘ 
It is not the amount of “reading,” ‘ study,” and 
‘consultation with the brethren,” that is done by 
the commissioned officers of a regiment, that cor- 
rectly gauges the opinions and efforts of the whole 
body of men composing the regiment. If there is 
not enough enthusiasm and inspiration in the edu- 
cational leaders to spread over the whole body of 
teachers, and arouse the ambition to eleyate the 
teachers’ calling into a profession, then it is the in- 
ertness of the main body that will decide, in public 
opinion, against the fitness of the term ‘ profes- 
sion.”’ The appellation must be earned by working 
in a professional spirit or it will not be accepted by 
other professions, or by the world, merely because 
it is assumed. 


nespainasieesitiailiia . 
])® HUNTINGTON, in his well-known address on 

‘*Unconscious Tuition,” describes the ‘ ner- 
vous ” teacher as the ‘incarnation of painful and 
laborious striving ; a conscious perturbation ; a prin- 
cipled paroxysm; an embodied flutter; an honest 
human hurly-burly.” Doubtless many teachers, this 
summer, realize the effect of this vexatious worry. 
Worn out and discouraged, they are looking forward 
to a few weeks of rest, with anticipations that will 
not be realized. Tired nerves do not get rested in a 
hurry. Worn out membranes do not rejuvenate 
themselves ina month. Time is needed, but more 
reconstruction is also needed. It is poor advice to 
say, ‘‘Don't worry,” but it is good nevertheless; 
that is, it is well to say, ‘‘Don’t lay the foundations 
of worry.” A human jumping-jack in the school- 
room is worse than an animated and intellectual 
lump of ice. 


———— 
HE brief sketch of the bright little girl, Willie E 
Robin, in this issue of THE JOURNAL, who 
is finding her way into the knowledge-field by a 
single gateway, cannot fail to be of interest to 
teachers. Psychologically, she is a study. Asa 
lesson in pedagogical science her way of learning is 
as valuable as itis interesting. The methods used in 
teaching the deaf, dumb, and blind should be full 
of suggestiveness to teachers who practically ignore 
the necessity of sense-training as a means of mind 
development. 

Horace Mann once said of these unfortunate be- 
ings: ‘So strong is their inborn desire for know] 
edge, such are the amazing attractive forces of 
their minds for it, that, although those natural in- 
lets, the eye and the ear are closed, yet dhey will 
draw it inward, through the solid walls and incase- 
ments of the body. If the eye be curtained with 
darkness, it will enter through the ear. If the ear 
be closed, it will ascend along the nerves of touch.”’ 
This case of the little kindergarten pupil who is 
making such progress under her peculiar instruc 
tion is a rare illustration of knowledge ‘‘ ascending 
along the nerves of touch,” when it can penetrate 
in no other way. 


—_— 
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OVER-ESTIMATION AN OBSTACLE. 





It is unquestionable that a too high estimate is 
placed upon what the youth gets at school. The 
parents think he will be enabled at once to earn 
money, or to exhibit unusual talents; the student 
himself thinks he will be able to take the world by 
storm, that the world is fairly standing still for 
him. As we come away from the evergreen-decked 
hall, as the last plaudits are bestowed upon 
the valedictorian, we admit that we are under some- 
thing of a spell. How earnestly the parents gazed 
upon their child as he endeavored to do his part! 
They felt that somehow this scene was only prelim- 
inary to another one of reality; the teacher looked 
upon the band of graduates and felt that the one 
who had recited so well would surely make his 
mark as he entered on life’s stern duties; the pupil 
felt that he had made a success hitherto, and what 
was there to hinder him henceforth. 

A graduate of one of the colleges said last winter 
ata banquet, ‘I came to this city a few months 
after graduation expecting to employ my classical 
knowledge; I found I must take off my coat and 
labor with an earnestness of which I had no concep- 
tion before. He had over-estimated the good of his 
college course. Thousands are disappointed that 
they can make no use of the mathematics, the clas- 
sics, and the literature they have so closely packed 
away in their brains. They are set to add columns 
of figures, to read and reply to letters, to manage 
mercantile, financial, or landed interests; they are 
to help on farms, in factories, or instores. In all 
these places they cannot bring to bear the ideas that 
they sprung upon the audience when they were 
graduated. And there the work is so different; in 
the class-room they were merely asked to give the 
opinion of others; they were not asked to have any 
of their own. Now it is very possible that what- 
ever course might have been pursued there would 
have been disappointment; 1t does not follow that 
the course the student has been pursuing is a wrong 
one because he is disappointed when he buffets 
with life. But it is certain that the reaction from 
the brilliant eapectation to the real state of the case, 
whether in the parent or the child, becomes an ob- 
stacle. A cooper was elected on a board of educa- 
tion in a town of five or six thousand inhabitants 
and at once proposed to abolish the high school 
course, claiming that his oldest son had been 
through the course and that he was totally unfit to 
work in the shop; though the change was not made, 
the cooper declared that his other sons should not 
go through the high school course. 

The teacher has felt that his patrons were disap- 
pointed in very many cases, after the most pains- 
taking labor on his part. He has seen that it has 
arisen from an over-estimate of the effects of the 
training given in the schoolroom. The education 
that comes from books is but a part of the training 
the young man needs. Pestalozzi felt this and so 
he determined to cause his pupils to do manual 
work, and work of the kind that ministered to the 
need of others. In his judgment house-work is an 
educative means of great power. 

It ought to be set before the graduate that he is 
not supposed to be fitted to cope with the trained 
men of the world, but only to learn how it may be 
done. He ought to go out quite modest, certain 
that what he has learned will be beneficial in aiding 
to acquire knowledge of another kind; while eager 
to obtain different kinds of knowledge he must uot 
despise those in the new field who have not heard 
of Plato, Homer, or Hegel. And then, too, he 
should be told at the outset, and all the way along, 
that the object of mind-training is not immediate 
money -gejing. 

Parents implant the idea in the children’s minds, 
during the first years of school, that study is to en- 
able them to ‘‘ get a living,” and they grow up un- 
consciously putting all study to the test of 1ts prom- 
ise for money-getting. The public press in well- 
meant editorials bewails the want of the practical 
in common school education, and the boy becomes 

a surface student, with little idea of the real use of 
study. 





A SUGGESTION is made that steps be taken at once to 
have a law passed for the annual examination of physi- 
cians, lawyers, and preachers, to ascertain if they are 
keeping up with the times. It is furthermore urged 
that this law be compulsory, and that the same genera 
course be followed as in the examination of teachers, 
Why not? And while justice is being done at last let it 
be thoroughly done. Let all the members of each pro- 
fession be examined in all the work of the other two 
professions as well as their own. Again, why not? 
Every man should know something else besides his own 
work ; else he will not have that breadth of general in- 
telligence that will enable him to do his own work well. 
Perhaps it would be more poetically just if ladies— 
old teachers—should constitute the examining board, 
and that a little manifesto be previously issued that the 
examinees should not bring any old diplomas to be 
‘* renewed,” and that no calls be previously made with a 
view to influencing decisions. But one objection pre- 
sents itself. Where could a supply of doctors, lawyers, 
and preachers be found for the future! 





A ScHOOL teacher, of Fitchburg, Mass., sent a boy 
home from school because he came with knickerbockers 
and bare legs. The father returned the boy and the 
affair grew in importance till the school committee 
were called upon. After a most amusing intercHange of 
opinions the case was referred to the superintendent. 
If all the bare-footed and bare-legged boys that have 
attended the public schools in the last century were put 
in a row, the presidents, governors, and senators of the 
country would dot the class rather prominently. There is 
a distinction to be’made as to whether the absence of shoes 
and stockings is owing to boy-taste or to poverty. 





THE interest in the prevention of truancy in the public 
schools seems to go hand in hand with increased inter- 
est and advancement in school work. The London 
school board is taking vigorous measures in this part of 
free school management. An inspection of anew truant 
school by London officials reveals some of the ways and 
means employed to ‘‘ make over” the erring boys. ‘‘ The 
premises occupied by the school were purchased for 
£9,000 and will accommodate 160 lads. When a truant 
arrives he enters by a side door, and is at once conducted 
toa room where his clothes are taken off and immedi- 
ately placed in a very hot oven, and afterwards in a 
locker till he quits the premises, The lad has his hair 
cut, and is at once bathed. Then he is provided with a 
suit of school clothes, and is allowed to mix withthe other 
truants. Special attention seems to be paid to the wash- 
ing arrangements, a most thorough system of shower- 
baths having been adopted. The dormitories are clean 
and neat, and a fire-escape passes through them right 
down the center of the house. The dining-hall is large 
and lofty, and the class and officers’ room are all that 
could be desired.” 

The saying, ‘‘ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” comes to mind in the reading of this sanitary 
course of treatment. The influences that make a truant 
boy a good one, ought to keep boys from becoming tru- 
ants, if applied in season. 





How many teachers,in taking a farewell glance at 
their school yards this summer, can see any improvement 
made in it under their administration? Has a tree ora 
shrub been planted? Has a vine been started to climb 
over a window? Have the children had ambition created 
to pick up the debris that always finds an attraction in 
school yards? A rich Milwaukee banker has offered 
$1,000 in prizes to the schools showing the most improve- 
ment in school grounds during the year? Why do the 
incentives for this matter come‘from outside the schools? 
Can the children only be made to care for improvement 
of school grounds by being paid for it? 





WHERE did Columbus first touch the Bahamas? The 
Chicago Herald sent out reporters who have _ re-dis- 
covered America, and placed a monument to mark the 
spot. With the marvelously trained senses of newspaper 
men they heard the footfall of Columbus, and saw him 
ldnd upon Watling Island. The doubt of centuries is 
forever put at rest. This Chicago expedition besides 
marking a milestone in the progress of civilization, 
with its power to bring the events of 1492 to complete 
verification in 1891, alsy points a moral to all continental 
discoverers to keep a diary; for by that, mainly, was the 
landing place identified. Is there anything else that 
needs to be ‘‘found” on the globe? The New York 
Herald has had its Stanley ; The Chicago Herald its Col- 
umbus. Is there no other city ready to herald its 





triumphs? 





TRAINING THE ASTHETIC SENSE. 





A teacher who was particularly careful to lose no 
opportunity for the improvement of the esthetic sense of 
her children, answered an inquiry concerning the cause 
of it, bysaying: ‘‘ This quality of my nature was starved 
in my childhood, and I am determined to cultivate it in 
my children, if they have nothing else.” She then gave 
some of the details of her early life in a Puritanic house- 
hold. Surrounded by a wealth of the beautiful in coun- 
try life, her attention was never once called to the 
beauty of bird, tree, or flower. ‘‘ What I now know to 
be rare fringed gentians,I had once brought home, were 
contemptuously thrown out of the sitting room window 
as ‘weeds’ that ‘littered up,’ and I stole away and 
gathered them again and hid them away in the attic for 
days in a broken pitcher.” 

Those who know the early life and customs of the 
rural population in New England will understand 
how a womanly mother good and true, could crush 
out this ewsthetic quality in her children, and never 
suspect she was doing them an injury. ‘A primrose 
by the river’s brim” was only a primrose to the practical 
farmer’s wife, and she taught her children to look 
through her eyes. 

Webster defines the zsthetic sense to be ‘‘the theory 
or philosophy of taste ; the science of the beautiful in 
nature and art.” In the application, it is that sense 
which perceives the dew on the peach, the bloom on the 
grape ; the loveliness of a flower petal; the skill of a 
bird’s nest; the moral teaching of a fine picture; the 
glory of a sunset. 

Why should this sense be cultivated? Whateffect has 
its culture on character? Nothing could be more diffi- 
cult to put into words; but the teacher who wanders 
away this summer to meadow and upland ; who gathers 
buttercups and daisies and is a child again in the enjoy- 
ment of the beautifulin nature ; who stands awed before 
the grandeur of incoming waves, or is won by the ripple 
of the talking brook over its pebbly bed, will intuitively 
know why this sense should be cultivated and what may 
be its moral effects on character. That it was designed for 
one of the chief compensations of the ills of life cannot 
be doubted. The prodigahty of the beautiful everywhere 
in nature affirms the Divine intention to give the “ silver 
lining” toeverycloud. Besides the world of enjoy- 
ment which this fine sense can bring toits possessor, 
the moral nature is constantly ;strengthened and up- 
lifted by it. 

How shall the teacher cultivate this exquisitely fine 
sense in the daily routine of school life? A thousand 
ways are open to her. 

The teacher must possess it herself and radiate it as a 
flower throws out subtle perfume that, while it eludes 
analysis, yet gives pleasure to every one near it. 
One rainy day a teacher came to school so tastefully 
dressed about waist and neck that her fellow teachers 
expressed their surprise. ‘‘ Why, this is my rainy-day 
dress for the children,” she said. “‘I always put on my 
pretty things such a black day as this. Poor children! 
they must get so tired seeing me, that I try to do the best 
Ican for them in these draggly days.” A bright bow at 
the throat or a corsage flower is not much effort or ex- 
pense to heip out the dark, rainy days when the air of 
every room is redolent of rubbers and mackintoshes; 
and the pleasant sense effect on the children more than 
repays it. 

The teacher must cultivate a taste for flowers in the 
children. The poor little crushed blossoms, that warm 
hands dropon the, desk, must be welcomed like the 
choicest exotics and brightened up by smiles and a water 
bath. It should be as mucha point to have flowers upon 
the teacher’s desk as to have the teacher there her- 
self. 

Attention must be called to the beauty in everything. A 
bird’s nest and its exquisite blue eggs ; a pink tinted shell 
with its sea message to the ear; frost castles on the 
window pane; the little string of amber beads that 
Mary wears to day. If birdsor geological specimens, or 
any other kind, are found in the school building, for 
science or language lessons, first of all, attention should 
be called to their peculiar form of beauty. There is 
mystery and beauty enough in a butterfly’s wing to 
create a reverent artist, if there existed nothing else 
in nature to thrill the esthetic sense. 

The cultivation of the color sense is one of the choicest 
means to improve the esthetic nature. Here opens a 
world in itself for the teaching of refinement in dress, 
home-decoration, and’ the harmony of one color with 
another. Whata different world it would be if color 
harmony were never violated! Girls and boys need to 
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be taught this in the study of color effects, as much as 
they need the multiplication table. 

The Cultivation of the Imagination to see pictures in 
nature is one means for enhancing a sense of the beauti- 
ful. This is a wide subject and can only be mentioned 
here as a help in sense training. Children should know 
what ‘‘ picturesque ” means when applied to a landscape. 
To set a class of children to watching sky changes and 
reporting them daily is to give to them a means of soul 
refinement all their life. Children who are watching 
fleecy cloud-billows and discevering air castles, in their 
constantly shifting beauty, are not so busy with earthy 
fightings and quarrelings as to require watching. 

To send children into a hard, practical world well 
equipped in scholarship and the power of helping them- 
selves is a good thing—a necessary thing. But to send 
them forth with eyes opened to see beauty, with ears 
trained to discern fine harmonies in nature and art and 
with a taste for refinement that will instinctively turn 
them away from coarseness in any form is not only to 
give to them a life-long means of personal enjoyment 
but a panoply of protection for their moral nature. 


* 
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NOT ALWAYS ONE WAY. 


By E. D. K. 


To be content with one way of doing a thing because 
it is the best yet found in one’s personal experience, is a 
danger that besets the best teachers. After a long 
series of efforts to find a way to conquer obstacles, the 
sense of exultation at the success is sure to be followed 
by a constant repetition of the new way, till it soon 
loses all charm of freshness. The discovery that one 
way of teaching spelling or arithmetic is a marked im- 
provement on other ways that have been tried, is nearly 
certain to result in a constant repetition of the new 
method, to the death of all interest to the class. An in™ 
quiry of a successful teacher as to his means of keeping 
the interest in his classes, brought this reply : ‘‘ As soon 
as I think I have found the best way of doing a thing, I 
always change and take some other way.” That is an 
extravagant way of putting a truth, but the truth is 
there and 1n no stinted quantity. The monotony in the 


methods of our school work must be a sore trial to our 
little folks who never do one thing long at a time if they 
can have their way. To be sure, they go back to the 
same things over and over again with untiring interest, 
but there is always something thrown in (for a change) 
between. 

Psychology does not do much for teachers if it does 
not send them to watch children, and to interpret the 
lessons hidden away in their own natural way of doing 
things. 
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EDITH STETSON’S VACATION. 





By M. A. CARROLL. 


**Come Edith, if you don’t hurry we won't have more 
than an hour down town and you know how time slips 
away in shopping.” 

“T can’t go with you at all,” panted Edith, struggling 
with a shawl-strap. ‘‘ Never can do anything I like. I 
forgot I had promised to go and see Jimmy Morell to- 
day.” 

“T’ll meet you at the station,” and, snatching up para. 
sol and parcels, the young teacher swept past her sister 
and down stairs. 

Edith Stetson was an impulsive girl who was, as the 
saying is, ‘“‘ better than her word.” 

** A teacher’s work is never done,” she grumbled, pick- 
ing her steps over a muddy crossing, on the way to the 
East side. 

She shook her skirts with another expression of dis- 
gust after mounting six flights of tenement-house stairs, 

But once inside the stuffy room that was Jimmy 
Morell’s home, she forgot herself and even that vacation 
had begun. Jimmy was propped up, none too comforta- 
bly, in an old rocking chair, perhaps because the baby 
and the baby-that-was, were asleep on the bed. 

Clouds of steam from a wash-tub filled the room. 
Mrs. Morell, a care-worn looking woman, wiped her 
hands and a chair with her apron and asked the visitor 
to sit down. 

‘* How is Jimmy to-day?” asked Edith. 

‘Some better, Miss, but he don’t eat nothing.” 

Jimmy turned his head languidly. His eyes looked 
very big and his neck very small. 
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** The mission ladies brought him some flowers yester- 
day and they do please him wonderful.” 

Then Edith saw, clutched in the boy’s little hot hand, 
a drooping rose-bud and two or three withered pansies. 

Her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I wish I could take you 
out in the country, Jimmy,” she said. 

She made her way down stairs with a softened and 
rather humbled feeling. There were no mountain and 
sea-side days for Jimmy, no vacations for his over- 
worked mother. 

A few mornings later the two sisters were sitting on a 
breezy piazza opening letters brought by the morning 
post. 

One of Edith’s was from an old and valued friend, 
once her teacher. It said : 

My Dear EpirH:—Vacation bas come. I wonder what it offers 
you. A hammock and a book, or a summer school; only rest, or 
rest and inspiration? Both and all, I hope, bringing a bealthful 
stimulus to body and mind. Health and energy are the best re- 
sults that the teacher can take back to the school-room, but if 
she really cares for the little people she is to"meet there, she will 
be likely to bring also some visible souvenirs of her sea-side or 
mountain sojourn, that will belp to brighten"the’ winter's work. 

Don't forget to take back some of the country for your city 
children. 

Edith slipped the letter back into its envelope, ran 
down the piazza-steps and across the lawn to where a 
great clump of daisies were nodding in the wind. 

She broke off a double-handful, all fresh and dewy, 
packed them in a box lined with damp cotton and dis- 
patched the parcel to Jimmy Morell. 

But her summer findings did not end there. 

When she returned to the city she took with her sev- 
eral wooden and pasteboard boxes and a number of 
mysterious-looking packages. 

A spare corner of her school room became a woodsy 
nook filled with mosses, lichens, and clematis. A paper- 
rack made of birch-bark and tied with ribbons was 
tacked against the wall. 

On the mantel a curious white fungus, ornamented 
with an outline sketch (etched with a hat-pin), found a 
resting place. 

On one side hung a little sheaf of wheat and on the 
other a bunch of cat-tails, And Edith told the children 
that a farmer had promised to send her some ripe ears 
of corn, red ones too, if he could find them. 

An old book rack became a cabinet holding birds’ nests 





PRESTON SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 





DESCRIPTION OF CALIFORNIA’S NEW STATE INSTITUTION. 


This state institution was established by the legisla- 
ture of the state of California in the year 1889. It is 
located about half a mile north of the town of Ione. 
Tha legislature christened this reform school, the Pres- 
ton School of Industry, in honor of the Hon. E. M. 
Preston, who by his untiring and intelligent efforts, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the passage of the bill creating this 
long desired reformatory for California’s ‘‘ hoodlum ‘“ 
boys. Many others, in years past, had endeavored to 
secure the enactment of a law for the education and 
reformation of youthful offenders; but until Mr. Pres- 
ton was elected state senator, all efforts had failed. He 
devoted his whole soul and all his energies to his pet 
measure, and success crowned his labors. 

The objects for which this institution was founded 
were set forth in the following terse and succinct lan- 
guage by Senator Preston, in his oration at the laying of 
the corner stone of the main building: ‘This school of in- 


dustry is designed to check evil tendencies by giving to 
its inmates a common school education ; by cultivating 
in them habits of profitable industry; by promoting their 
moral reformation ; by subjecting them to a wholesome 
and systematic military discipline; and thus fitting them 
for the active duties uf honorable and worthy citizen- 
ship.” 

The Hon. R. T. Devlin, 
president of the board of 
directors, said on the same 
occasion: ‘The course of 
study to be pursued will cor- 
respond, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, with the course in 
the public schools, as ad- 
vanced as the grammar 
grade. The inmates are to 
be dressed in military uni- 
form and drilled in military 
tactics. Here the youthful 















English education, will be taught the rudiments of sume 
remunerative trade, will be drilled in discipline and 
obedience to properly constituted authority, and above 
all, will be schooled in the principles of honesty, integ- 
rity, and respect for his fellow man.” 

The main building, shown in the accompanying cut, 
has an extreme frontage of 180 feet by 50 feet in depth. 
From the rear center extends a corridor 30 feet in length 
by 9 feet in width, connecting an annex 50 feet square. 
The building is four stories high with a finished base- 
ment half above the ground. To the right of the main 
entrance is a tower 148 feet high, which will have a 
clock with chimes of bells, while above will be a water 
reservoir to supply the industrial hive, and higher still 
an observatory. The main entrance will be by granite 
steps of huge size, flanked with polished granite columns 
of imposing proportions, and topped with red sandstone 
capitals and arches. The whole exterior of the building 
is to be of stock brick with Ione red sandstone trim- 
mings. The building is a striking and beautiful exam- 





offender will receive a good 





PRESTON SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY.—Henry A. Schulze, Architect, % Flood Building, San Francisco. 


ple of the Romanesque style. The main buildirg will 
accommodate about 125 inmates. 
The family homes, or cottages, will 
each care for about 40 boys. 

As yet the school has not been 
thrown open for occupancy, as it is 
still far from finished. Two years will 
now elapse before steps can be taken 
to finish it. The governor was com- 
pelled, as a measure of economy, to 
refuse state aid to incomplete and un- 
occupied institutions in preference to 
those fully organized and equipped. 
As the Preston School of Industry was 
not yet finished, of course it suffered. 

When once started on its great mis- 
sion, reforming ard educating the 
wayward boys of this commonwealth, 
with its beautiful buildings, its fine 
farm, its great water power, its me- 
. chanical and educational schools, its 
vineyards, orchards, gardens, and ail, 
it will indeed be an institution of 
which the state may well be proud. 
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and eggs, a bit of honey comb, a wasps’ nest, some shells, 
and sparkling bits of quartz, and a few butterflies, and 
moths, nicely mounted. 

One large box, under her desk, held a quantity of 
pressed leaves and another a delightful busy-work mix- 
ture of beans and peas, rose-berries, acorns, tiny shells, 
and stones, 

‘* Dear me, where did you find such pretty things?” 
sighed a fellow-teacher examining the children’s treas- 
ures one day after school. 

Jimmy Morell, quite recovered, and, to tell the truth, 
in inconveniently high spirits, was lingering around 
** for Miss Edith.” 

He heard the visitor’s question and said. ‘‘ Why she 
just packed up a whole lot of country and brought it 
right back to us.” 


THE SCH 
JuLy 11.—EAuTH AND NUMBERS, 
JULY 18,—SELF AND PEOPLE. 


Ava. 8.—DoInG AND ETHICS. 
AvuG. 15.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
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LIFE OR NO LIFE? 


By Eva D. KELLOGG, 

(Lessons like these cultivate observation and the habit of think- 
ing about common things. They are a good beginning for lessons 
in elementary science.) 

Did this pencil ever live? ‘* No.” You answer too 
quickly. Think what the pencil is made of before you 
settle it. ‘‘ Wood and lead,” are notall. ‘‘ Rubber.” 
Did none of these ever live? Now you begin to see 
what I mean. Read what I shall write on the black- 
board. Everything that has had the power to grow has 
lived. Now try this pencil by that test and see whether 
the wood and the rubber have ever lived, You are 
willing to give up about the wood, but you ‘‘can’t see 
how the rubber grew.” Now if, as yousay, “ it isthe gum 
from some plant”—and you are right—the plant lived 
and produced this gum. We call these things that come 
from, or are produced by liviny things by the same name 
as the living things themselves. ‘There is one general 
name for these things that can grow and have the power 
of taking care of themselves, just as children is the gen- 
era) name for all of you, Here it is: it may look difti- 
cult, but as I divide it into syllables you will pronounce 
it readily. (Teacher writes organic upon the board, and 
draws from the children what prefix to put with it to 
make the other word inorganic that means “ no life.”) 

And what would you do next, if you were a teacher ¢ 
That surprises you and really wakes up one or two sleepy 
boys. But lam waiting for youtotell me. ‘ Maketwo 
rows of words on the board and see how many we 
can find to put under each one. Just exactly what 
I will do, Ada ; you will make a teacher yet and you may 
begin this minute by coming up and making one of these 
rows. You had better choose the one that means “ life,’ 
for you are one of the most alive little girlsI have. Now 
who is my deadest boy for the other row? (Not a hand 
is raised and a few luok very uncomfortable.) 

‘*Tam willing to play I am inorganic if you will take 
me.” Never mind the laugh, Ned ; you are just the one 
I wanted because you write so well. (Teacher then 
yives the following lesson, drawing all the facts from 
the children by skilful questioning.) 


ORGANIC, INORGANIC, 
Feneil, 
wood, graphite, 
rubber, 
Slate. 
frame, body of slate, 
glue, 
Book. 
paper, pasteboard, ink, 
cloth, glue, gilt, 
thread, coloring, coloring. 
Shoes. 
leather, nails, 
thread, buttons, 
cloth, eyelets, 
pegs, copper. 
lacings, ends of lacings, 


Our time is gone. Iam delighted with the way you 
have been thinking in this work. Now when you sit 
down to the tea table to-night begin to think about the 
things you see in this way, and make these lists in your 
mind, Will not your mamma look astonished when she 
hears the two big words you have learned to-day? Just 
one thing more before you go. Give the class some ob- 





jects that will puzzle them to decide about**‘,their life or 
no life,” and we well answer them next time. 

A cup of chocolate, 

Cigar smoke, 

Vanilla in ice cream, 

Dust on the map, 

A dog’s bark. 

Don’t mind, Ralph, if the class do laugh ; a dog’s bark 

is produced by something that is alive. You had a per- 
fect right to say that when I asked for puzzles. 
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A LESSON ON THE BUTTERFLY. 





By Mrs. Louise PoLLock, Washington, D. {C. 

WHERE Founp.—Children I heard you talking about 
a picnic you had last summer and I was so much inter- 
ested that I should like to hear more about it. Did you 
go to the woods? That is a lovely place to go in sum- 
mer. I suppose you found a nice flat rock covered with 
beautiful moss, which you used for a table, and some 
stones or logs for seats. How I should have liked to 
have been with you! What else did you see besides the 
logs and stones? Yes, the woods are full of trees and 
sweet flowers, and many other things of interest. Tell 
me of some other things. (The children mention several 
other things.) I think you saw something ‘else, that 
loves the sunshine and does not live in the water like 
the fishes, but lives in the air and is nota bird. Now 
think, Yes, I mean butterflies. Were they flying 
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around, as if they would like to play with you? Did vou 
run a race with them? They beat you, did they not? 
I thought so, for they can fly much faster than we can 
run. Did you try tocatch them also? While you were 
sitting around the lunch table, I suppose you saw some 
ants, bugs, worms, and caterpillars creeping on the 
ground. Did you give them some crumbs? You were 
kind to feed them? Do you think that is the kind of 
food they always have? No; God has provided food for 
them just as well as he has for us, and if you will listen, 
I will tell you what they eat, and where some of them 
sleep. Nearly all insects live where there are trees, 
flowers, and vegetables, and some of them build curious 
houses for themselves. The mammas and papas like to 
build their houses in places where they can get plenty of 
food for their little ones, and so they choose woods and 
gardens where there are leaves and vegetables, which 
they love to eat. Who can guess where butterflies 
live? They never make any little homes, but fly around 
among the flowers and grasses, and when they want to 
go asleep, they lvok for a little flower that is hollow, 
like a cup, and get inside of it, and stay until morning. 
Did you ever see a flower of that shape? Was ita lily, 
a white lily ? 

CoLors.—Robert, what kind of a butterfly did you 
chase? Had it more than one color? How many did 
you count, Clara? They have as many and as beautiful 
colors as the rainbow. Are they all bright colored? No, 
some are dark and I have seen little ones that were 
white, and some others of a pale yellow. (Teacher shows 
a butterfly ora picture of one.) 

$1zE.—Richard, was the butterfly which you saw large 
or small? Was it as large as the bee? Larger? Was it as 
large asa bird? Was it as small as a baby bird? What 
do you think about it, Clara? No, butterflies are not so 
large even as baby birds, but they are larger than bees. 
They are not all the same size, some are quite large and 
others are very small. Harry, was the caterpillar which 
you saw as small as a butterfly? Yes, they are smaller. 
Now, children, I am going to tell you something, which 
I think you have never heard before, and I want you to 
be very attentive, for some day I shall ask you to tell it 
to me. Did you know that when butterflies are babies 


they are caterpillars? May, can you tell me how babies 
go across the room before they learn to walk? Yes, 








they creep, and as they grow older their feet and limbs 
grow stronger and then they can walk. While the but- 
terflies are babies, they creep, and when they are old 
enough God gives them wings to fly with. 

Parts.—How many wings do you think it has? Yes, 
each butterfly has four wings, two on each side and it is 
the sewings that make the butterfly so beautiful. Iam 
sure you would like to know what these are made of. 
First, there is a little network. You have seen mos- 
quito netting, have you not? This network is made 
something like that, only it is made of thin scales. It is 
covered with scales of the most beautiful colors. The 
edges of these scales lap over each other, very much as 
the scale of a fish, but they are not fastened on so tightlv, 
for they rub off when tovched, and stick to the fingers. 
These wings do not take the place of legs, each fittle 
butterfly has six legs, but he does not walk much, He 
has something, that takes the place of hands and arrrs, 
too; they are called feelers. These look something like 
clubs, with knobs on the ends, with which they feel. 
Richard, on what part of the body are our arms placed ? 
Yes, the shoulders. Shall I tell you where the butterfly’s 
feelers are? Well, they are placed by the side of each 
eye and these two little eves areas round as—? Yes, as 
round asour sphere. The eyes are bright and beautiful. 
Did youever see adiamond? Did you notice how many 
little faces it had? Well, that is just the way the eyes 
of the butterfly look. He has‘a little round head covered 
with hair, and his trunk, which takes the place of a mouth, 
is placed exactly between his two eyes. It is long, some~ 
thing like a tube, and when he is not using it he keeps 
it rolled up like a little ball. Would you like to know 
how he uses it? I think it is quite interesting. He flies 
around from one flower to another till he finds one he 
thinks sweeter than the rest, then he unrolls his trunk 
and plunges it down in the center of the flower and 
sucks the juice until he is no longer hungry. Then he 
rolls up his trunk, and away he flies. Do you think he 
can suck much of this juice at one time? No, I think 
not, for his little stomach will not hold much. You did 
not know he had a stomach did you? He has one and a 
chest too ; these with the head make the body, which is 
shaned like a cylinder. 

Usres.—Children, what do you think God made the 
butterflies for? Are they used for food? They, like 
many other beautiful things are intended to beautify the 
earth and to make our lives bright, beautiful, and cheer- 
ful. Do youthink you would have enjoyed your picnic 
so much, if there had been no birds singing, no butter- 
flies flying gayly around, as if they were glad to see 
you, and would like to tell you about it. No, I am sure 
you would not, and I hope you will not forget the bright 
litttle creatures. Some day we will talk about them 
again, and I shall see how many are able to tell me 
something of all I have told you to-day. 
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LESSONS IN “ HOME-OLOGY,” 





By Ossian H. Lana, 
I. The Woods. 


The teacher tells her pupils the story of “‘ Little Red 
Riding-Hood.” 

Why did the little girl go through the wood? What 
animal did she see in the wood? Where did the wolf 
live? Are there any wolves in the woods near our city 
(village)? Has anyone of you ever been in a wood? 
Have the children tell what they know about the wood. 
How far is it from our school to the N. wood? In what 
direction from here is the wood? Which would be the 
nearest way to the wood? We will all go to the wood 
to-morrow morning. 

The Walk (Saturday morning).—The children form in 
line and march toward the wood. When the limits of 
the city have been reached the teacher begins to sing 
“Days of Summer Glory ” (Song Treasures, p. 9), or 
another lively marching song, all the children joining 
in. 

Call the children’s attention to all objects of interest 
as you are marching along. Have them observe all 
notable buildings, monuments, streets, bridges, water, 
saw-mills, the country road, fields, gardens, meadows, 
telegraph poles, railroad, farmers at work, horses, 
ploughs, scythes, corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, flowers, 
etc. Before entering the wood, take a short rest. Have 
the children look back towards the city (church-spires, 
the city-building, trees, horizon, clouds, the sun, etc.) 
Make a sketch of all that can be seen. The older chil- 
dren may try to dothe same, Sing ‘‘I Love the Merry 
Sunshine” (Song Treasures, p. 44.) 

The Wood.—Object lessons: 1. Trees, high and low, 
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trunk, head, branches, leaves, flowers, fruit, colors, 


bark, evergreen trees, and foliate trees, also note differ- 
ence between field trees and forest-trees, oak, beech, 
etc. 

2. Bushes and shrubs. 

3. Flowers. 

4. The streets (roads) in the wood and the pavement 
(grass and moss). 

5. The birds. 

6. Other animals of the wood. 

7. Rocks, holes (caves). 

8. Beautiful places and echo. 

Draw a few of these objects in your sketch-book, and 
if you have a camera, photograph one or two scenes. 
Do not go into details, in your object lessons. Have the 
children observe and tell you what they have discovered: 
‘* Isn’t this a pretty white flower?’’ is better than ‘“‘ This 
is a papilionaceous coralla ; style filiform, bent at right 
angles with the ovary, villous beneath the stigma, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Talks in the school-room— 

1. What we saw on the way to the wood. 

2. What we saw and heard in the wood. 

3. The games we played. 

Drawing.—Make a sketch of the wood and the road. 
Have children tell what they see in the picture and what 
they know of the objects. 

Comparisons— 

1. Room (house) and wood. We are protected against 
the hot rays of the sun, the wind, and the rain. Carpet 
—grass and moss; ceiling—the leafy branches of the 
trees ; walls—the shrubs and bushes; chairs—rocks and 
grass-banks. 

2. Street and wood. 

3. Garden and wood. 

4. Field and garden. 

Review.—Who has been in another wood? What did 
you see there? Review the comparisons by asking the 
children whether they made the same observations, in 
other woods. 

What we know of the wood.—1, In the wood are many 
trees. 2. Some treesare high, othersarelow. 3. Acorns 
grow on the oak-trees. 4. In the wood you find shelter 
from the rain, 5, The treesstopthe wind. 6, The trees 
give shade. 7. In the wood are bushes. 8. You can 
hide yourself in a bush. 9. The wood is the best place 
for playing hide-and-seek. 10. In the wood are many 
pretty flowers. 11. In the wood are carpets (pavement) 
of moss and grass. 12. In the wood you can see ants 


and bees. 13. Many birds live in the wood. 14. There 
are squirrels in the wood, 15. One may get lost in the 
wood. 

Recitation— 


1. ** See the pretty flowers 
Little Annie’s got! 
Did they grow in meadow 
Or in a flower-pot?” 


‘* They grew in the wood, 
In the deep, deep shade, 
Where little Annie plucked them, 
And this nose-gay made.” 


2. ‘* Bless you, bless you, bonny bee ; 
Say, when will your wedding be ? 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away.”’ 


8. ‘The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will poor Robin do then? 
He will hop to a barn, 
And, to keep himself warm, 
Will hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing!” 


Singing.—1. ‘** Days of summer glory.” (S. T., p. 9.) 
2. ** 1 love the merry sunshine.” (8S. T., p. 44.) 
3. Round—‘‘Beauty everywhere.” (S. T., p. 29.) 
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BIRDS AND FLOWERS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





By H. C. Kress, Principal, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 

These months of flowers, trees, shrubs, and birds may 
be made very interesting and instructive to the pupils 
by the live teacher. 

There are two ways of teaching the beauties of flow- 
ers and of nature in general ; one is by referring to the 
strange and curious animals and plants of Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Asia, and other foreign couatries ; the other, by 
bringing the plants of the vicinity into the school-room, 
giving a specimen to each pupil, and by such immediate 
instruction developing in the pupils a love for nature, and 





giving them an appreciation of its beauties. Every think 
ing person will recognize the absurdity of the method 
adopted by so many teachers, of going into far countries 
for illustrations of the beauties of nature when all 
around their school-houses they can find living embodi- 
ments of the highest types of beauty. 

“But I don’t know anything about the plants and 
birds in my country.” Well, then we should learn about 
them at once. A copy of Mara L. Pratt's “‘ Fairy Land 
of Flowers” and the use of our eyes, will help to dispel 
our ignorance. 

How can I make the study of birds interesting ? 
have adopted the following plan :— 

Call attention to the fact that many birds, such as the 
robin, bluebird, oriole, and thrush, have fur their most 
characteristic distinction their powers of song; that 
some birds get their food by wading through swamps 
and marshes, and may be known by their thin, long 
legs; that other birds swim; and others dive; and 
others are birds of prey. The boys can give you many 
examples of each class. We then develop an outline 
something like this : 


We 


( Snipe, Robin, 
‘ } Stork, =e } Thrush, 
Waders Flamingo, ™®8®'S 4 Bluebird, 
ete. | Oriole. 
Scratchers , oa im 
( Duck, Woodpecker, 
: F008 , } Vv , 
Swimmers ‘ ——— Climbers } — 
ete. 


This outline may be developed at great length. 

At a certain time each day I ask the pupils, ‘* What 
new bird have you seen since yesterday morning ?” Gen- 
erally two or three have been seen. We then consign 
each bird to its proper division in the outline, and pro- 
ceed to describe its color, size, habits, and characteris- 
tics. The name of the boy or girl who first saw the 
bird this spring is put on a paper, together with the name 
of the bird and the date. The’ paper is then hung ina 
conspicuous place in the school-room, and may be ex- 
amined at any time by anyone. Here are a few exam- 
ples from the paper : 


Name. First seen by— Date. 
Whip-poor-will. Anna Meyer. April 16. 
Thrush, George Schulz. April 19. 


Boys take more delight in watching birds than analyz- 
ing flowers, and the study of birds 1s to them one of the 
greatest delights of school life. Ido not mean to speak 
disparagingly of the study of plants: we analyze flow- 
ers in all grades where the pupils are above eight years 
of age. ” 

Thousands of lessons may be learned by the study of 
birds—their machinery of flight ; why men cannot make 
a flying machine ; the perfect adaptability of the organs 
of subsistence to the modes of life; the geographical 
distribution ; the nests, the eggs, and the mode of life ; 
and a living interest may, be aroused in the school,which 
will leave a permanent influence upon the characters of 
the scholars, 
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THE WORD “ OF.” 





By A. C, KILBOURNE, High School, Erie, Pa. 

In teaching fractions, I would like to call attention to 
a little word that becomes an important factor in pre- 
senting the subject to a class in a clear, forcible, intelli- 
gent manner. The word is of. 

The word fraction comes from the Latin transitive 
verb frar.gere, to break. The word in arithmetic means, 
according to Webster, ‘‘ one, or more than one of the 
aliquot parts of a unit, or whole number.’’ Whenever 
fractions occur, some unit, or some whole thing has 
been broken, or cut, or divided, so that the fraction is 
an exact part of the whole thing. It may be one-fifth 
of the whole: it may be three-fifths of the whole—but 
whatever the fraction be, it is a part of something. 1} 
is made up of 1 unit, and one-half of 1 unit ; if an apple 
is divided equally among three children, each child 
receives one-third of the apple. If four men do equal 
parts of a piece of work, each man will receive one- 
fourth of the money paid for the work. Again, if $3.00 
is paid for doing one-fourth of a piece of work, for doing 
four-fourths of it, i. e., the whole of it, 4 times $3.00 wii] 
be paid, etc., etc. 

The tendency of the pupil is to jump over the word 
of, or to lose sight of it altogether. He is very much 
inclined to suy something like the following : 

If } costs 20 cents, 3 will cost 40 cents; or since ,=20 
cents, =40cents. Both expressions are manifestly in- 
correct and misleading, 





When the subject of fractions is first presented to the 
pupil of our public schools, he bas not got beyond the 
age when he desires to be the first to answer his teach- 
er’s question. He thinks more of being the first to give 
an answer, than the correctness of that answer, so he 
utters, often-times, a single word, one-third—two-fifths, 
as the case may be, and entirely neglects the of part, as 
well as the complete sentence in which every answer to 
a question should be given. Such answers, the teacher 
should not allow, but on the contrary let him stimulate 
his pupi!s to think an entire sentence before they speak, 
and then to speak their whole thought. This method 
pursued, good results will follow. 





APPLICATION OF PERCENTAGE. 
(Report of a lesson given by Miss Mary B. Gilmore at Horace 
Mann school, to children about 10 years of age in the department 
of Mrs. 8. D. Jenkins, protessor of methods.) 


I. Object work, (A square of paper divided in half.) 


What is each part called? How else expressed? ‘‘ Fifty 
per cent.” How many per cent. in the whole? (Divide 
paper in fourths and eighths ; ask for per cents.) If the 


paper were divided into three equal parts, what would 
each part be? How else expressed? ‘ 33) ¢.” 

(Same idea developed with }, }, 4.) 

Show me 50 ¢ of the cubes on the table. 

Show me 25¢ of the spheres. 

Give me 12)¢ of the square prisms (ask for 33] 
163¢, of different objects). 

II. Board Work. 

Draw three circles on the board. 
that there will be 50 ¢ on each side. 

Draw four squares on the board. 
them ; 12} 4. 

Draw a line. Give me 33} ¢ of it; 
cent. of 33} ¢ of the line is 16% ¢ of it? 

Draw a line. Show me 29¢ of it. 
cent of the 20¢ isthe 10¢? 50¢? 

III. Oral Work, 

A man is 56 years old. 
Europe ; how many years did 
How many months? 

2. What is 50¢ of 4 an hour? 
of } hour? 

3. A pole is 12 feet high, which is 33} ¢ of the height 
of a flag-pole ; how long is the flag-pole ¢ 

4. A floor is twelve feet wide. What is 16% ¢ 
surface ? 

5. A certain tank of water is 5 feet long, 3 feet wide, 
and 2 feet deep. If I drew off 20¢ of the water, how 
many cubic feet of water did I draw off 


’ 

Divide by a line so 
Shows me 25 ¢ o 
16% ¢. 


HOE? 


10%. 


What per 


What per 


of his life in 
he spend in Europe? 


He spent 12} ¢ 


} hour? What is 20¢ 


of its 


(The features of excellence in this lesson were (1) the skilful 
planning that took the children from the simplest beginning by 
easy Stages, to the last mental operations which were readily and 
accurately performed ; (2) the holding power of the teacher that 
kept the unflagging interest of the children 
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STATING PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

(Report of a lesson given m a secend grade class at primary 
school No. 26, Miss H. L. Clark, principal. 

A man bought a house for $7,500 and sold it for $9,250, 
Did he gain or lose and how much ? 

What is the first thing we see in the example? * 
man bought a house.” 

What did he pay for it ? 
‘The buying price.” 

What is the next thing we see in the example ? 
sold it for $9,250." 

What price is this? ‘The selling price.” 

Yes, what he bought it for is the buying price, and 
what he sold it for is the selling price. What is the 
larger number in this example’ ‘* The selling price.” 

Then if the selling price is larger, did the man gain or 
lose? ‘* He gained.” 

What did he gain? 
numbers.” 

When I ask how much he gained what should you 
read? ‘1,750 dollars.” 

If I ask you for your answer what should you read? 
** 1,750 dollars gained.” 

Eddy had 845 stamps and he bought 125 more. Look 
at the example and think what question you can ask 
about it. ‘* How many stamps had he altogether?” 

Read your answer. ‘470 stamps.” 

What is the sign or the word that tells what your 
answer is? ‘‘ Stamps.’’ 

Where do you put the sign in this example? 
right side of the number.” 

What is the only sign you put on the left side of the 
number? “The dollar siqn.” 

A man traveled 125 miles by boat and 60 miles by car. 


A 
What price do you call this? 


* He 


** The difference between the two 


** On the 
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July 11, 1891. 








Ask two questions about this example. ‘How many 
miles did he travel altogether?” Howmany more miles 
did he travel by boat than by car?” Read the example, 
using the first question. Read it with expression, as if 
you were telling me something. 

Abbreviations allowed in writing the examples were 
“‘bt,” for bought ; ‘‘g,’’ for gained ; ‘‘1,’’ for lost, etc. 








SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 

lass work. If rightiy used it will greatly increase the genere) 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the schocl- 
room. 











WILLIE ELIZABETH ROBIN. 


(This picture of little Willie receiving a lesson in hand-signs 
from her teacher, illustrates the only method by which she re- 
ceives communications.) 

This little girl was born in Throckmorton, Texas, in 
1884, and was a bright, healthy baby until, at eighteen 
months old, she had a severe illness, and when she re- 
covered she had lost the power to see, hear, orspeak. She 
grew up very strong in her prairie home,and is called ‘‘a 
child of the sun—nature’s child, full of her life and 
force and nerve.” She lived till six years old uncon- 
scious of her losses, when the wonderful story of little 
Helen Kellar reached her parents, and they brought her 
at once, in 1890, to the kindergarten for the blind at 
Dorchester, Mass, She was there given a special teach- 
er. The first words taught her were hat, fan, and ring. 
The manner of teaching was by spelling the word in her 
hand and using the object at the same time. This was 
followed by mat-weaving, ball and cube stringing, and 
making chains with paper rings. Molding was a great 
delight to her and the making of the hat, fan, and ring 
of her word lessons. In six months Willie understood 
more than 200 words: 171 nouns, 12 verbs, and 380 or 
more qualifying words. She does not yet make sen- 
tences. She excels her class in gymnastics. Sheisshow- 
ing a desire to talk and can say mamma, and the dif- 
ficult sounds of th and k. There is not noticeable in her 
manner the uncertain, /ost look so distinctive in children 
who are bereft of one or more senses, They say of her, 
‘She does not walk—she darts, with no sign of fear in 
face or movement,” and again, ‘She loves play above 
all things, and usually the more boisterous the better.” 
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LESSONS IN SHORT-HAND,—VIII. 





By ELDON Morav, St. Louis, Mo. 
KEY TO PLATE 8. 

1, Pump ample sympathy empire symbol thump lamp. 

2. Cases paces necessary success faces loses causes. 

8. Subsist exercise system Mississippi necessity races 
houses. 

4, You-itaay do-you I-say-so shall-never you-will-never 
you-are have-time. 

5. Does-it-make will-you-come 
they-may shall-have we-have-no, 


how-long-have-you 





many-as as-long-as do-we-know. 

7. I-was I-do-think I-have-no-time I-will-never I-write- 
you he-may he-would he-is he-has-no. 

8 To-be may-be justice-of-the-peace as-well-as do-as- 
you have-his-name for-the-sake-of just-so. 

9 Takes-us gives-us aa-soon-as this-system makes-us 
United States is-as as-is. 

10 A-day a-space a-Jong a-common a-coil you-and-I 
he-and-you this-and-that. 

11 The-advantage to-the of-the all-the for-the on-the 
should-the of-a to-a have-a. 

Word-signs, 12—Important-ce improve-ment simple- 
ly impossible temperance December post-office become. 

Translate Ls, 13, 14 and 15. 


EXPLANATION, 


The syllables ces, cis, sis, ses, sez, etc., are expressed 
by the large circle, about five times larger than the small 
8s. Words grammatically related are usually joined 
together, providing the phrases thus formedare angular, 
and not too long. Words, when phrased, may be writ- 
ten out of their usual position. Observe ist, only half 
the I is written, whichever tick makes the best angle ; 
2nd, he is the same as the last tick of J, except that it is 
always struck downwards ;, 3rd, the is precisely like 








Plate 8. 
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ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 


either he or I; 4th, a, an, and are expressed by a ver- 
tical or horizontal tick. See Ls. 7 to 11. A hyphen 
between words indicates that they are to be joined to- 
gether. Proper phrasing increases both speed and legi- 
bility. 

Exercise—Camp lump damp pieces noses mazes noises 
scamp jump Texas Moses. Makes-time has-no-time for- 
a-long give-me it-is-necessary I think-you-will and-it- 
was and you-may-think a-desk the-bell. You-will always 
have time enough if-you-will but use your time to- 
advantage. Give to each thing nc-time but-that-is nec- 
essary. 





Since January, 1888, I have preserved and carefully 
arranged your publications. To-day Ihaveneatly bound 
in my library two mammoth volumes of what I consider 
the best literature and works of reference for the teacher, 
extant. One volume contains 1297 double column pages ; 
the other, 1547 pages. In these volumes are also found 
THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION for 1890-91, and several 
other good journals of uniform size. 

This is a beginning of a ‘‘ Teachers’ Professional Refer- 
ence Encyclopedia,” which will increase in valueas time 
and the cyclone of educational reform advance. 

Trusting this note may further encourage you in your 
efforts, and at the same time offer a suggestion to my 
fellow workers, I remain 
Fraternally yours, 

A. B, RAMSEY, 





Lemasters, Pa., 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SCOMMARY. 

JuNE 29.—The Dreibund (alliance between Italy, Austria, and 
Germany) extended six years. Italy and Great Britain will co- 
operate to keep peace in the Mediterranean.—Sir Arthur Blake 
says that Jamacia does not want reciprocity with the United States. 
—The Sultan of Turkey ratifies the Brussels anti-slavery conven- 
tion act. 

June 30.—A Canadian company will bridge Niagara river.— 
Earthquake in Verona.—Warships leave Victoria, B. U., for Ber 
ing sea. 

JuLy 1.—Heavy fighting near Coquimto2Chili. 

Juty 3.—The grip in Newfoundland.—Twenty-second annual 
re-union of the army of the Potomac at Buffalo.—Mr. Blaine much 
worse. 

Juuy 4.—A statue cf Congressman Cox unveiled in Aster place, 
New York.—Death of Car inal Haynald, Hungary’s distinguished 
prelate.—Emperor William welcomed to Windsor by the Queen. 

JuLty 5.—War between Chinese and Indians in Nevada.—The 
French seeking to annex Siam.—The Chilian vessel, the Itata, 
again a prisoner in San Diego barbor. 


DO EXPLOSIONS CAUSE RAIN TO FALL? 

Everybody has remarked the frequency of rain on the 
Fourth of July or after a great battle. Gen. Dyrenforth 
has begun experiments to discover if there is any rela- 
tion of cause and effect between violent explosions and 
rain fall. He will seek to reproduce the {conditions of a 
great battle, but instead of having the explosions near 
the earth he will produce them as near the clouds as pos- 
sible. 

The first experiment was made the other day near Wash 
ington, D. C. Three balloons were used, made of oiled 
muslin, and inflated with about five hundred cubic feet of 
gas, two parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. The ap- 
partus for distilling the gases was a contrivance adapted 
especially, by its simplicity and ease of transportation, for 
field work. The first balloon ascended to a height of about 
1,000 feet. The gas was exploded by a spark sent over the 
wire from a battery on the ground, and the noise was ter- 
rific. 

The other two balloons were sent up tandem about six 
o’clock, strung to one wire and five hundred feet apart. 
There was an interval of only an appreciable instant be- 
tween the two explosions, and the roar was more like a 
heavy clap of near thunder than thesingle detonation in the 
case ofthe first balloon. The balloons were shattered into 
small fragments that burned up as they slowly descended. 
No rain fell of course,the experiments being only to test the 
apparatus. The sheet of fire caused by the combustion of 
the gases was like a great horizontal disk. Gen. Dyren- 
forth proposes to use paper (which is cheaper) hereafter 
and will form a linea mile or two long, if desirable, for 
simultaneous explosion. This month some practical 
tests will probably be made in the arid districts of Kansas 
and the Texas Panhandle. 





LITERARY PIRACY TO BE CHECKED. 


The new international copyright law passed by the 
last congress went into effect July1. The governments 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Switzerland have 
expressed their desire to take advantage of the facilities 
offered by it to their citizens for copyright here, and to 
grant to American authors equal privileges with their 
own citizens. Thelibrarian of congress will take measures 
to prevent the illegal importation of pirated copies of such 
publications as shall have been copyrighted by American 
citizens here or by foreigners abroad in conformity with 
the copyright act. He will furnish to the secretary of the 
treasury copies of the entries of titles of all books and 
other articles whereon copyright has been completed, and 
the secretary is required to compile aud print, at intervals 
of not more than a week, catalogues of such title entries 
for distribution to all collectors of customs and to the 
postmasters of ull offices receiving foreign mails. This 
will be an entirely new departure. A sharp lookout will 
have to be maintained along the Canadian and Mexican 
borders, particularly the Canadian, to prevent the 
infraction of the law, since constant attempts will doubt- 
less be made to import from Great Britain English books 
pirated abroad and shipped here for sale. 

ICELAND’Ss PEOPLE MAY ALL EMIGRATE.—It is well 
known that Iceland’s climate is becoming colder, and that 
the people have a harder time than formerly to make a 
living. A Detroit Icelander has a scheme to remove the 
whole population of the island (72,445 in 1880) to Alaska. 
The United States government looks favorably upon the 
plan, and he has gone to Iceland to arrange for carrying it 
out. : 

PARIS NEEDS MORE Room.—The population of Paris, 
according to the recent census, is 3,060,000, while within 
the fortified lize there are 3,700,000. In the crowded 
districts no more houses can be built and rents have 
greatly increased. The death rate has also risen, and it 
is feared that the suffering would be great in case of war. 
Efforts are now making to extend the inner line of fortifi- 
cations. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





THE VALUE OF BRAINS.—When Sir Ambrcse Shea under- 
took the governorship of the Bahama Islands three years 
ago, he found the people poor and struggling hard for aliv- 
ing. They were fighting a cactus weed that threatened 
to overgrow the entire soil. Hesaw in the despised weeda 
superior species of “sisal grass,” used in rope-making, on 
which Mexicans had built up large fertunes. Sir Ambrose 
organized a rope-making industry, and a wonderful change 
has been wrought by it in the islands. The price of land 
has trebled. European capital has been bought in, 
banking, mail, and transportation facilities have been 
provided, and a cable will be laid to Florida within the 
present year. 





BRICK-MAKING IN CHINA.—The %uildings in Chinese 
cities are nearly all made of wood. When a fire breaks 
out, which is very frequently the case, thousands of these 
flimsy structures are destroyed. It seems that the Chinese 
are learning something from their contact with Europeans, 
for they have engaged a German to start a brick factory 
near Hong Kong, and in a short time brick buildings will 
be common in the empire. 


PAPER BARRELS.—The English have brought the making 
of paper barrels to such perfection as to rival in cheapness 
and durability the ordinary wooden ones. The materials 
used in the making of these barrels are for the most part 
waste paper, cardboard, and—for the better quality—old 
sacks. In the use of cardboard, the material is soaked or 
boiled for six hours, and, after careful sorting, is put into 
a rag engine or beater, where it is beaten and torn to 
pieces by a series of knives for about an hour and a half, 
being afterward mixed with water until a pulp of uniform 
consistency is gained; this is rolled, joined, shaped, and 
dried, and the ba. rel is finally covered with hoops. Previ- 
ous to the putting in of the tops and bottoms, the barrels 
are painted with a waterproof composition made of lin- 
seed oil and rosin for the cheaper barrels, and with a 
special varnish for those in which food articles are to be 
placed. 


For CARELESS PEOPLE.—We often hear of the deaths of 
people who “‘ blew out the gas.”’ A recent invention is for 
the benefit of such persons. A loop of German silver and 
steel is adjusted very close to the gas flame, one end being 
free while the other is secured to the fixture. A valve 
controlling the gas is attached to the free end, and when 
the gas is burning the valve is open and the gas freely 
escapes. If, however, the gas is blown out, the loop will 
quickly cool and contract, and the valve will shut off the 
gas. 

PoIsON IN PAPER AND CLOTH —The use of poison in 
making paper and clotu was lately brought io the atten- 
tion of the Massachusetts legislature. It was asserted 
that if arsenic was employed in manufacturing wall paper 
or textile fabrics the quantity should be limited to one- 
tenth of a grain per square yard. Its use in making toys 
and confectionery should be strictly forbidden. 





THE GREAT TELESCOPE IN PARIS.—The great equatorial 
erected at the Paris observatory, although weighing 25,- 
500 pounds, is as perfect as a piece of watch-work, and 
can be operated by a power nogreater than an infant’s. 
The polar axis of this equatorial is 59 feet long, and the 
curve which turns around this axis is 13 feet. The large 
tube rests ona piilar of masoary. At its top the elbow 
has a mirror and an object glass about two feet in diam- 
eter, the field of which is lit up by a light, shown on a plate 
joined to the tube. The instrument will be especially use- 
ful in photographing. Views of the moon, measuring six 
inches in diameter, can be taken and then enlarged to 
thirty-nine inches. A starcan be followed, from its rise 
to its setting behind the horizon without the observer hav- 
ing to leave his arm chair. 





NEW USES FOR THE PHONOGRAPH.—A physician of New 
York who makes a specialty of throat, lungs, and 
respiratory organs, has collected about 500 specimens of 
voices. He is trying to ascertain the value of the instru- 
ment in medical practice. Clara Morris, the actress, uses 
it to discover how her voice sounds to others. She 
declaims a portion of Shakespeare, or some other dramatic 
author, to it. When the sounds are repeated she can give 
them critical attention. Mr. Edison has been making 
experiments to determine, if possible, if certain insects 
emit sounds which are inaudible to the human ear 
because of the rapidity of the vibrations of the sound 
waves. He places them for a few moments with the 
phonograph, revolving at a very high speed, and then, 
with a greatly reduced speed, endeavors to reproduce the 
faintest sound. 

THE TELEPHONE FORETELLS STORMS.—Two iron bars are 
placed seven or eight metres from each other and are 
connected on one side with a copper wire covered with 
rubber, and on the other side with a telephone. As the 
storm advances sounds are heard in the receiver like the 
beating of hailstones in the windows. It is said that with 
this apparatus a storm can be predicted twelve hours 
ahead. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 


1. Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
enawesel on this or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictiona 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 
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AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


In carrying on its good work THE SCHOOL JOURNAL deals with 
many facts and principles bearing on all subjects of stuc y, and it 
is remarkable how few errors find their way into its columns; but 
on page 295 of the last issue, in an article on “ The Air,” an appar- 
ent error occurs. The writer of the article claim; to have shown 
before a class that a paper bag, when folded up, weighs less than 


when opened, because when opened, it is ful) of air, acd so has the 


weights of the contained air added to its own proper weight. It 
the writer will take a ball of putty and weigh it carefully and then 
mould it into a bow! or bag shape and weigh it again the error 
will be clearly seen if not evident at once. The weight of the 
air may easily be shown by balancing a bottle, then exhausting 
the air from it by suction, and balancing again, when the bottle 
will be found lighter. This is because the bottle will uot collapse 
to make up for the partial vacuum created by the suction. 

Middletown, Del. (Prin.) W. B. T. 

It is well that the lines in THE JOURNAL pass before crit- 
ical eyes; this error has been pointed out by no less than 
eleven. W. B. T. makes the point clear. The facts and 
illustrations were gathered from several sources ; the one 
concerning the boy was derived from a Western contributor. 
But it is not a bad plan to make a mistake once in a while. 
In a certain school the old teacher would nod while the 
the boys were declining their Latin verbs ; so the depraved 
pupils toawaken him would give a wrong inflection. This 
would start the old teacher out of his sound sleep much to 
the delight of his pupils. 


LAST DAY EXAMINATIONS. 

There is an ancient custom,in some of the country towns 
in New England, of the school committee taking upon 
themselves the task of visiting and examining the schools 
that are under their charge, the last day of every term. 

Said committee usually consists of the minister, the doc- 
tor, and the post-mistress, who taught school twenty-five 
years ago. For a long time I have wanted to know how 
many of our thriving New England towns do this. 

A few months ago, I visited three schools in company 
with the committee of a town not fifteen miles from 
Worcester, Mass., and was present at the examination of 
each school. The teacher stood aside, and the committee- 
men united their efforts in sounding thedepths of knowl- 
edge to which the pupils had descended. Their method of 
examining was wholly unlike that of the teacher, and it 
seemed a gross outrage on teacher and pupils, to put them 
to such a test, with the school-house packed full of parents 
friends, and cousins, and curious strangers locking on 
At the end of each school’s examination, remarks were 
made by each member of the school committee, and the 
teacher and pupils shared alike, disgrace or glory. 
Is ita custom among your Western towns? Too much 
cannot be said in favor of friends and parents visiting the 
schools during the term---but not on the last day to criti- 
cize and examine. A TEACHER. 


What is the value of the silver in one of our United States dol- 
lars? I had supposed it to be worth about seveniy-five cents, but 
a speaker at one of our debates (we have a debatiog society in this 
place) declared it was worth but sixty-two cents. 

Newark, Cal. R. L. F. 


The latest price for silver in Wall street was 97% which 
would show the pure metal in a United States silver dollar 
to be worth 75.6. 





Inotice in THe JouRNAL of June 6 there are two grammar 
lessons. I thought THE JOURNAL opposed giving lessons in gram- 
mar to children; anyway | have considered it a* a sad waste ot 
time. The lesson from No. 53 in Brooklyn is, in my judgment, 
not a good one. The first partis wholly useless, and hence time 
wasting ; the da part *‘ one ox and one ox are two——what?” 
is not bad, but isa lesson in the right use of words—a lessun in 
——— or in language. 

fayette, Ind. E. M. VANCE. 

THE JOURNAL must not be criticised too closely on the 
reports of lessons. There are many teachers giving lessons, 
they do not completely approve of. They are obliged in 
city schools to conform to courses of studies, etc. The 
lesson is a lesson in language, and should have been so en- 
titled. 

1. How may I know whether a perfect participle is in the active 
or passive form ? 

2. Do any grammars, andif any, which ones, admit that some 
intransitive verbs have active voice ? 

3. When shall we use the word toward, and when towards? 

4. Are there some schools or colleges in the United States where 
a person may pursue simply a language course ? 3.8 


1. In general, those which come from transitive verbs 
are passive ; those from intransitive and neuter verbs are 
active. 

2. Yes, several. See Gould Brown’s grammar, page 331. 

8. The words are used indiscriminately. 

4. Howard, Jchus Hopkins, and many state universities. 





Answer to query “ Is it possible for a teacher to be impartial 5” 
A. 4 


Yes ;—possible, practicable, and obligatory. But is a 
physician partial in that he gives one patient one treat- 
ment and another a different treatment? Parents and 
children need instruction and educution along this line. 

Cheviot, O. W. R. Moore. 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER. 


PH. D. 


Born in New Concord, Muskingum Co., Ohio, in 1856, 
Dr. Harper is now president of the Chicago University, 
an institution of tremendous promise, at the age of 
thirty-five years. He is of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and the 
eldest of five children, At the early age of ten years he 
;entered Muskingum college where four years later he 
received the degree of B.A., delivering the commence 
ment day oration in Hebrew—a rather notable perform- 
ance for a fourteen-year-old lad. For the next three 
years he remained at home giving some special attention 
to music, for which he showed a natural fondness and 
aptitude. At seventeen he entered the graduate depart- 
ment at Yale college, and after two years chiefly de oted 
to the study of Indo-European languages, received the 
degree of Ph.D. 

While he was pursuing these studies at Yale he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Rogers, a professor in Denison 
university at Granville, Ohio; a little later Mr. Rogers 
entered a pastorate, and Dr. Harper was appointed to 
fill his place. For four years he held the position of 
principal of the preparatory department at Granville, 
giving instruction during this time in Greek and Latin. 
This personal experience of the capabilities and needs of 
students in their preparatory work, laid the foundation 
for Dr. Harper's subsequent remarkable success in teach- 
ing and writing. 

While in Denison University he began to attract at- 
tention asa particularly successful teacher of Hebrew ; 
applying to this tongue the methods successfully em- 
ployed in the study of modern language. At this time, 
too, he did his first summer school work in association 
with Dr. Sauveur at Amherst, Mass., where he taught 
Hebrew by the inductive method. This method he has 
since presented to the public in his text-books of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 

In 1879 Dr. Harper was elected professor of Hebrew 
and the cognate languages in the Baptist Theological 
seminary at Morgan Park, Ill., which position he held 
until called to Yale university in 1886, to become profes- 
sor of Semitic languagesin the graduate faculty. Three 
years later he was, in addition, chosen Woolsey profes- 
sor of Biblical literature. While in Yale, he has added to 
his other duties that of instructor in Hebrew in the Yale 
Divinity school. 

For a number of years Dr. Harper has taken an active 
interest in Chautauqua work, having been principal of 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts since 1885. 

In 1888 Dr. Harper in conjunction with other compe- 
tent scholars began the issue of text-books embodying his 
methods of instruction in Latin and Greek ; these have 
created great enthusiasm among teachers, and have met 
with great success. 

The educational public are generally familiar with 
Dr. Harper’s recent election to the presidency of the 
great Chicago University. Projected by the Baptist 
denomination of the West and Northwest, richly en- 
dowed by the generosity of Mr. John Rockefeller and 
other friends of education, established on plans which 
are new and more general in their scope than any similar 
institution, and with such a man at its head, this 
university bids fair to be the wonder of the Western 
world. 

President Harper's pupils are not only his enthusi- 
astic followers, but his admirersand friends. He ascribes 
his wonderful success as an instructor, however, not to 
his own individual ability, but to the educational value 
of his method. 
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In person he is a man of solid build, a trifle above the 
middle height, the possessor of a bright, sym pathetic 
face, a clear, resonant voice and an engaging person- 
ality. 





NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 

The eighth annual session of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly convened at Morehead City, N. C., on 
June 16, and continued in session two weeks. The body 
met in its own building, at the famous seaside resort, an 
elegant two story structure costing over $8,000. It was 
built by the teachers for their annual meetings. A fine 
program had been arranged and the attendance em- 
braced teachers from seventeen states, numbering 3,246 
persons. The officers were Charles D. McIver, presi- 
dent, and Eugene G. Warrell, secretary and treasurer, 
besides many well known names in the state as vice- 
presidents, The subjects for papersand discussion were 
arranged into ‘‘days” under the headings: ‘ Popular 
Education,” ‘ Classical,” ‘‘ College,” ‘‘ English Litera- 
ture,” *‘ Physical and Vocal Culture,” County Superin- 
tendents,” ‘‘ Wom n’s Christian Temperance Union” 
and ‘** Press Day.” Hon. W.T. Harris, LL.D., United 
States commissioner of education, deli 7ered an address 
which greatly delighted the assembly. Hon. S. M. 
Finger, state superintendent of public instruction, spoke 
on the “ Uniform Course of Study for Four-months 
Public Schools.” Among other subjects for discussion 
were the following: ‘‘What Business men expect of 
the Public Schools,” ‘*‘ The Teacher out of the School- 
Room,” ‘‘Compulsory Education,” ‘* What the Public 
Schools ought to Accomplish,” and * The Teacher as a 
Citizen.” 

The Educational Exposition was a most gratifying 
success. There were large displays from most of the 
leading schools in the state and a numb r Northern 
tirms made exhibits of their publications and school sup- 
plies. The exhibit filled six large rooms of the building 
and attracted vast crowds daily. 

Among the resolutions passed by this assembly was that 
of *‘ adopting for all future time, as a name for the war 
of 1861-5, ‘The war for Southern Independence ; and 
‘all publishers of school histories are requested to con- 
form to this action.” 


——_—-—_ $0900 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION. 





The State Teachers’ Association of Texas met at Austin 
June 24. Prof. W. S. Sutton, of Houston, presided. 
Governor Hogg responded to an invitation to speak, say- 
ing he was there to encourage them in his ofticial 
capacity. He closed with these words, ‘* Let the tocsin 
be sounded for education, law, and order and a ten-cent 
school tax, and Texas will soon be filled with brawn and 
brain and capital from the whole country.” The sub- 
ject of ** College Culture ” was discussed by Profs, Foun- 
tain and Burleson. Prof, Cooper read an able paper in 
favor of normal schools in universities, A statistical 
report showed that there were 4,426 public and private 
schools in Texas managed by 318 superintendents, and 
6,478 graded teachers. 

The president's annual address was full of vigor and 
enthusiasm. He rehearsed a few doctrines of a hopeful 
educational creed and said among other good things : 
** Patiently and critically study the problems of educa- 
tion.” ‘Do all in your power to hasten the day, when 
for every schoo] in Texas there will be expended money 
enough to make that schvol efficient.” The subjects dis- 
cussed were of an interesting and progressive character : 
‘*Bree Education,” ‘ Local Taxation,” ‘* University, 
College, School,” ‘* Moral and Spiritual in Primary In- 
struction, and ‘*Whatshould Texas Normals do for Texas 
Schools? In the primary and intermediate sections, 
the subjects of reading and drawing in their various 
aspects were taken up. State superintendent H. C, 
Pritchett gave an address on ‘‘ Educational Public Sen- 
timent in Texas.” The entire se: sion was filled with the 
spirit of determination to keep abreast with the times, 
A ,department of exhibits was full of interest to the 
teachers. 


e 
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THE KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION, 





The Teachers’ Association, held at Henderson, Ky., 
June 24, was marked by great interest and able discus- 
sion of progressive themes. Prof. C. H. Dietrich presided. 
Hon. W. W. Parsons, of the Indiana state normal, Terre 
Haute, Ind., read a paper upon ‘‘ What Constitutes a 
Teacher's Knowledge of a Subject?” Prof. Fertig, of 
Paducah, discussed Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Essay on Educa- 
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tion,” under the subject, ‘‘ What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth.” This speaker and Mr. Fuqua, of Russellville, 
who followed upon the same subject, took exception to 
the Spencerian estimate of the value of the sciences, as 
studies, over Latin and Greek, 

Among other papers read and discussed were, ‘‘The 
Needs of Kentucky's School System,” ‘‘ Our English,” 
“ An Ideal Scheme for Testing the Qualifications of 
Teachers,” ‘* Encouraging Teachers’ Continued Profes- 
sional Improvement,’ ‘‘The Work of the Kinder- 
garten,” ‘‘ Methods and Means to be Adopted to Interest 
Parents and Pupils in punctual Attendance,” and *‘ To 
Remedy the Great Evils of Absenteeism.” Hon. W. T. 
Harris, U. S. commissioner of education, gave an 
address on ‘‘ Psychology for Teachers,” 

C. H. Leonard, of Cynthia, advocated the holding of 
normal schools for teachers in each county for at least 
ten weeks in the year, and that diplomas issued from 
these shall be used in place of certificates. Prof. J. J. 
Glenn said that a county superintendent should not be a 
broken down politician, but a philosopher and an opti- 
mist, 

Prof. McHenry Rhoads affirmed that teachers should 
be tested as to their moral nature. Prof. Goodnight 
strongly insisted on the employment of the best materials 
for teachers. The paper on “School Punishment,” by 
Mrs. M. B. Tucker was highly commended by the local 
press. It is regretted that no report of Dr. Harris’ lecture 
has reached this oftice. 





THE NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met 
at Asbury Park, June 1, Dr. E, H. Cook presided. Among 
the subjects discussed was *‘ The Effect of Tobacco on the 
Young.” It was scientifically and emphatically de- 
nounced. 

**The Teaching of History in Elementary Schools,” 
‘*Manual Training as Distinguished from Technical 
Training,” ‘‘ The Literature of Education,” ‘** The Public 
School and the State,” “‘ The Correlation of Elementary 
Science with Other School Work,” were among the sub- 
jects for discussion. Dr. W. T. Harris, national com- 
missioner of education, aadressed the teachers on ‘‘ Edu- 
cation for Culture and for Business Vocation—the Two 
Aspects—How United.” 

The meeting was not a large one owing, it is thought, 
to the change in time of holding it (it has been held 
heretofore inthe winter). Supt. A. B, Poland was elected 
president. 





THE COLORED STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
FLoRIDA< held its session at Jacksonville in June. Pres- 
ident Tucker delivered an annual address on “ Our 
Mission.” A suggestive paper was read by Mr. Wm. 
Watts, Jr., on ‘‘ How to Become a Successful Teacher.” 
‘* How to Teach Primary Reading,” was given by M. C. 
Jackson, the first lady to read a paper before this asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. G. Riley followed with a paper on 
‘* Parental Relation and Responsibility to the School,” 
which made a very favorable impression. Mrs, M. E, 
C, Smith read a thoughtful paper, entitled ‘‘ The Chief 
Requisities in a Teacher.” ‘‘ The Moral Influence of the 
Teacher ” was the subject of a timely paper by Rev. W. 
E. Partie. 

This association passed resolutions to “ discourage and 
condemn the use of alcoholic liquors and tobacco ;” also 
resolved to support the colored state normal school at 
Tallahassee for the training of colored teachers of the 
state. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON has included the Indian schools 
in a classified service. Superintendents, assistant sup- 
erintendents, teachers, matrons, and physicians are here- 
after to be appointed on competitive examination. This 
marks a new era in Indian education and lifts these 
schools entirely out of politics, rendering them non- 
partisan and non-sectarian. They are at the present 
time in better condition than ever before, and under the 
administration of the present commissioner of Indian 
affairs, Gen. T. J. Morgan, are being improved in every 
direction. Superintendents and teachers who now enter 
the service have fairly comfortable quarters, more agree- 
able work, better salaries, and permanent tenure of office, 
conditioned only on efficiency and fidelity. The civil 
service rules, however, do not go into operation at once, 
and cannot until regulations have been adopted and pro- 
visions have been made by the civil service commission 
for the examination of applicants. Appointments for 
the year to come will be made about the firstof July. A 
number of new schools are to be established and there 
are some vacancies, actual and prospective, in those 
already in operation. 











It is one of the foibles of human nature that personal 
details concerning distinguished people are of intense 
interest. In consideration of this, the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the late Princeton graduates have been 
carefully gathered and tabulated. 

Out of 140 young men the two heaviest weigh 189 
pounds each; the lightest one 70 pounds. The tallest 
fellow is six feet, three inches ; ‘‘ the man whose head is 
nearest earth” is five feet, two and one-balf inches. 
The oldest member is 28 years, four monthsand 24 days ; 
the youngest, Edgar A. Poe (such is fame!) is 19 years 
eight months and seven days. In sports, football rules ; 
baseball, tennis, and lacrosse next. Now, whatever of 
interest was attached to the above facts, it pales in im- 
portance when the following items are reached: Maxi- 
mum chest measure, 44 1-4 inches; 33 use eye-glasses ; 
46 wear moustaches ; 27 are “‘ engaged ;” 28 write poetry. 
Still the climax lingers—19 wear No. 8 shoes. 


THE Seaside Assembly ‘at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J., has 
just commenced its summer session. The school of art 
is under Prof. John Ward Stimson, of New York ; 
mathematics, Prof. A. A. Titsworth, of Rutgers college ; 
music, Prof. Wardner Williams, of Alfred university ; 
expression, Mme. Alberti of New York. A kinder- 
garten is also connected with the school. 





THERE is a growing tendency among school examiners 
to make local applications of the questions in the ordi- 
nary text-books. This insures to the pupil some sense 
of relation of books to the outside world. The following, 
used in the Brooklyn schools in an examination on Civil 
Government, are good illustrations: 

1. What officers of the Brooklyn city government are 
elected by the people? 

Name four administrative officers that are appointed 
by the mayor as heads of departments. 

What boards are appointed by the mayor? 

8. Mention four functions of the governor of New 
York. 

5. Give the authority for the establishment of a mili- 
tary academy at West Poirt. 

For the erection of a post office building in Brooklyn. 

How are judges of the city court of Brooklyn elected ? 

AN association, known as the “‘ Pan-American Educa- 
tional Promoting Association,” has been formed at 
Galveston. Its object is to establish on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico a great Internetional or Pan-American 
university, which shall educate in the languages,customs, 
and institutions of all the American nations. Prof. O. 
H. Cooper, of Galveston, Texas, has been elected presi- 
dent. If the project should prove successful, it will 
extend the acquaintance and commerce of the American 


people. 


Pror. ALEX. E. FRYE, author of ‘‘ Geography Teach- 
ing and Sand Modeling,” ‘‘ Brooks and Brook-Basins,” 
etc., has accepted the position of superintendent of 
schools at San Bernardino, California. 


Hon. JoHN EATON, formerly United States commis- 
sioner of education, has tendered bis resignation as pres- 
ident of Marietta college, Ohio. It is said that his 
exclusive attention will now be given to literary work. 








Pror. E. H. Cook, who has hadcharge of Rutgers col- 
lege preparatory school for the past two years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Flushing, L. I. The 
school board of Flushing increased the salary from $2,000 
to $2,500 in order to obtain the services of a man of 
marked ability. 





THERE was a discussion at Asbury Park by the New 
Jersey teachers as to the effects of the use of tobacco on 
pupils. Just as the discussion was to begin one pre- 
ceptor was noticed coming up the steps and pausing to 
make the most of the last inch of his cigar. Entering 
with a smiling countenace he remarked: ‘‘ Now I am 
ready to hear that discussion about tobacco.” Possibly 
he made the most earnest plea for the suppression of 
smoking—by others. 


THE thirty ninth anniversary exercises of the state nor- 
mal school at Providence, R. I., were held June 26, Eleven 
prospective teachers received diplomas from Gov. Laad. 
Principal Littiefield reported the number of students 
during the last year to be 203. Of new pupils 94 had 
entered during the year, averaging in age 18 years, and 
45 were graduates of ten different high schools. 





THE city of Terre Haute, Indiana, has placed a woman 
upon its school board. Miss Ida May Davis is the first 
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NATIONAL EDUCA TIONAL ASSOCIATION. Toronto, —July 14-17, 1891. 

















STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. R. GARRETT, 





PRESIDENT NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

W. R. Garrett was born in Williamsburg, Va., in 
1839. He graduated at William and Mary college in 
1858 and spent the following year at the university of 
Virginia in the study of law. After several years’ ser- 
vice in the Civil war, he accepted the position of master 
of the grammar school in William and Mary college, 
and thus became a teacher. He was afterward presi- 
dent of Giles college and county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Gilescounty. In 1875 he was elected 
to a position at Montgomery Bell academy of the uni- 
versity of Nashville. For six years Cap’t. Garrett has 
been one of the editors of the Southwestern Journal of 
Education, published in Nashville. This journal has 
an extensive circulation and has been a valuable expon- 
ent of education. 

He was appointed state superintendent of Tennessee 
under Gov. Buchanan. Afier filling the position of 
secretary of the National Educational Association, he was 
jast year elected to the presideney of that body. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26.) 
woman to serve in this capacity in that state. She has 


been a teacher, and is a writer of ability. 





THE medical department of Tulane university, New 
Orleans, has received a generous donation of $100,000 
from Mrs. Richardson, wife of the eminent physician 
and dean of the college, Dr. T. G. Richardson. The 
donation is for the erection of a new college, the site for 
which the educational board has just paid $35,000. 

It is said that Mrs. Frank Leslie will devote $600,000 
to the establis*ment of an institute for the higher edu- 
cation of woman. 


THE Pennsy!vania legislature recently passed the com- 
pulsory education bill by a vote of 116 to 49. It requires 
that all children between the ages of 8 and 12 years 
must attend school at least sixteen weeks each year. 


AN ideal country life for rest and recuperation for the 
teacher can be found on the Hudson Highlands. The 
Erie railway describes this delightful region in a little 
bouk, entitled *‘ Summer Homes.” 


‘** READING by the sentence method” is the title of a 
pamphlet by Superintendent Lawton B, Evans, of 
Augusta, Ga. It contains an explanation in detail of 
the method pursued by the teachers of Richmond county, 
in teaching little children to read by this system. It 
will be of use to those teachers who are not familiar 
with the philosophy of the system. 





To the teachers who find that a little change in occu- 
pation for older children 1s a good thing on a hot or tired 
day, this sign displayed in a California town is given: 
‘‘Yreka Bakery.” What is there unusual about that, 
children? 


KENTUCKY has a state normal school for colored per- 
sons. To such as fulfil the requirements, tuition is 
free. During 1890 eighty-seven students, representing 
thirty-three counties, were in attendance. ‘Lhe school is 
located at Frankfort. 





DEPARTMENT 


MEETINGS—3 p-m. 


National Council Meets at the Normal School, July 10, 11, 13, and 14. 








WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


Kindergarten. 


K Kindergarten . 


| Senet Education. 














Secondary Education. 


Higher Education. 


Secondary Education. 








Higher Education. 





Normal Schools. Normal Schools. 


Supe: intendence. 





Industria) Education, 


FRIDAY, JULY 17. PLACE OF MEETING, 


Normal School. 


Elementary Education, 


Horticultural Gardens. 


Old St. Andrews’s Church. 


Higher Bensstion. 


College «.f Pharmacy. 


Normal School. 


Superintendence. 


Industrial Kducation. 


Metropolitan Church. 





St. James Sq. Presbyterian Church 





Art Education. 





AMERICAN bills are taken here at par, but American silver is 
subject to discount. 

The Association will have an office centrally located in Toronto 
where a joint agert, appointed by the Railway Companies, will 
stamp tickets for the return passage and where the Treasurer of 
the National Educational Association will issue certificates of 
membership. Each railway terminating in Toronto will have a 
representative at this office, who will furnish every information 
desired by visitors previous to their departure from the city. 
The side trips which have been arranged from Toronto are here 
given, it being understood that in all cases the rates are from Tor- 
onto and return, 

Albany, N. Y., and return—Via Montreal and Central Vermont, 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., or Champlain Transportation 
Co., return to Suspension Bridge or Toronto (via Lewiston or 
Suspension Bridge), $16.50. 

Albany, N. Y.. and returo—Via Montreal, Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Co., and Champlain Transportation Co., and Lake George, 
returning to Suspension Bridge or Toronto (via Lewiston or Sus- 
pension Bridge), $18.25. 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y., and return—Rail both ways to Kingston 
or Gananoque, thence by steamer, $6.00. 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y., and return—Steamer to Alexandria Bay 
and Kingston and return, rail or vice versa, $8.00, 

All round Muskoka Lakes and return—Via Muskoka wharf, 
$6.35. 

Boston, Mass., and return—Via Newport, Montpeher, North 
Stratford or Groveton Junction to Fabyan’s Boston and Maine to 
Boston, return by Rotterdam Junction, Troy or Albany to Sus- 
pension Bridge or Toronto (via Lewiston and Suspension Bridge), 
$28.50. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

THE normal kindergarten class connected with the 
Workingman’s school, New York city, will re-open 
September 14, 1891. Applicants for admission must be 
at least eighteen years of age. The course includes 
psychology, history of education, and the principles and 
methods of Froebel’s system. Practical work with the 
children under the direction of experienced kindergart- 


ners will be a part of the work of each day. 

Mr. W. E. D. STOKES, who has taken much interest in 
the Normal college isa native of this city. He graduated 
from Yale college about fifteen years ago, and went into 
business in the banking house of Phelps, Stokes & Co., 
45 Wall street, under the training of his father, James 
Stokes. He continued with them and in other financial 
positions for several years, acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of banking and finance. 

He has remarkable vigor of character and keeness of 
judgment, supported by youth and good health; is clear 
headed and broad minded. He was very active in the 
efforts to locate the World's fair of 1892, in this city. 
He has been foremost in advocating city improvements, 
with a discriminating judgment. His interest in educa- 
tion and in encouraging the young to diligent effort is 
only one of his ways of doing good. 





THIRTY-SEVEN pupils have been graduated recently 
from the New York institution of the deaf and dumb, 
after an eight years’ course. It was the seventy-third 
commencement, and the essays and orations were given 
in sign language, interpreted by an instructor. One 
young who had never heard a sound, gave a well vocal- 
lized declamation, and received a gold medal. 
The knowledge of spoken Janguage was gained wholly 
by phonetic observation. Prizes were also awarded for 
accurate typesetting, and for excellence in shoemaking, 
carpentry, cabinet-making, tailoring, gardening, dress- 
making, skirtmaking, penmanship, scholarship, and 
general character. 





Sherbourne St. Methodist Church’ 


, Music. 


Jarvis St. Baptist Church, 


Brockville, Ontario, and return 

Brockville, Ontario, and return 
or vice versa, $8.00. 

The following is a list of the principal hotels in Toronto, that 
will entertain teachers at r duced rates : 


All rail, $6.00 


Going rail, returning steamer 


QUEEN’s HOTEL—78 to 2 Front St., W. $3.00 per day and up 
wards, 

Rossin Hovse—Cor. King and York Sts. $3.00 per day and up 
wards. 

WALKER HovusE—Cor. Front and York Sts., $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day. 


PALMER Hovse—Cor. King and York Sts. 

ARLINGTON HOTEL 
day. 

Hore. METROrOLE—Cor. King and York Sts. 

CONTINENTAL HOTEL--5® Simcoe St. $3.00 per day. 

ELLIoTT House—Cor. Church and Shuter Sts, $200 per day 

REVERE Hovsx - Cor. King and York Sts. $1.50 and $2.00 per day. 

RICHARDSON House—344 King St., W. $1.50 per day. 

INTERNATIONAL HOoTEeL—tor. Fr¢ nt and Simcoe Sts, $1.50 per day. 

ALBION Horet—Market Square. $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 

Keacuie’s Horer— King St., W. European pian. 

St. JAMES’ HoTet—15 York St. $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 

CrosBy HALL Horet—Esplanade. $1. 00 to $1.50 per day 

Buack Horse Horer—Cor. Front and George Sts. $1.00 per day. 

RvusSsELL Hovse—215 Yonge St. $1.50 to $2.00 per day 


$2.00) per day 
Cor. King and Jobn Sts. $5.00 and $400 per 


$2.00 per day 


CLype HoTret—King 8t., E. $1.00 per day. 
PowER Hovuse—373 King St., $1.00 per day. 


SCHILLER HovusE—120 Adelaide St., E. $1.00 per day. 


LAKEView Horet—Cor. Parliament and Winchester Sts $1.0) 
and $2.00. 

GLADSTONE Hovse—Cor, Queen St. and Gladstone Ave. $1.40 
and $2.00, 

THE AVONMORE—2 276 Jarvis St. $1.00 to $2.00 per day; and $5.00 
to $10.00 per week. 
And a large number of other good hotels at $1.00 per day. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

National Assocation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15, 

and 16. Pres., R. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. Sec., E. H. Cook, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Southern Lilinois Association, Mt, Vernon, Aug. 
Business Educators’ Association of America, ( saute. N.Y 


July 14-24. Pres., L. A. Gray, Portland, Me. Sec. W. BE. Me ord, 
New York. 

South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Anderson, July 
1-22. Pres. W Witherson, Winnston, &. C. Sec., A. Banks, 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
New Jersey State Association, Asbury Park. 
. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. ; E 8. Hewen, Morrilton 
* Bast Mississippi Teachers’ pak. iotien. Corinth, July 22-31, 
G. Wooten, Pres. 
University Convocation, Albany, N. Y., 
SUMMER S8CROOLA, 


Lae Summer School, 


July 8, 9, 10, 


Glens Falis, N. Y., July 21, three 
wee 

Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, beging July 13. 

Amherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

Western Summer Scboo! of Kindergarten and Primary Methods 
La Porte, Ind. Courses begin June 15 and 2% 

Alfred Hail "a School of English, Vr neh, and German, 
Prudence Island, 

National School ‘of Elocution and Oratory, 


Thousand Island 
nN, N.Y. July 6-August l4. 


ndiana Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 
weeks, 

Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N. J., and Chicago, 

x E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark. 

Chautauqua Summer Schoo! of Methods, 
June %-July 7. Supt. W. 8. Monroe, 
Boston School of Oratory. Summer seswion of five weeks opens 
July 6. Prin. Moses True Brown, 7 A Leacon St. 
Harvard University Summer: School. Address Secretary Har 
vard University, Cumbridge, Mass 

Marine Biological —apeneety, Wood's Holl, 
Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood s Holl, Mase. 

Ontario School of Oratory and Elocution, Grimsby Park, (n- 
turio, July 6 to Aug. 15. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, 


Pacitic 
Manager. 


Grove, Cal., 





July 8-Aug. 3, 


lowa, July 


6-31. Address C. W. Martin, les Moines, Lowa. 
Sea Side Summer pormel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Four weeks in 
Ps Address Prof. J. E. Rod Ts, Dallas, Tex. 


Lake Minnetonka “wa. school, Excelsior, Minn , 
tinuing 4 weeks. H. B. McConnell, director, Excelsior, 

» y Siate Norma! Institute, Troy, Alabama, August 17, five 
weeks. E. K. Eldridge, LL. D., Conductor, 
me Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, L. lL. 

Monteagle Summer Schools, Monteagle, Tenn., 
continuing from four to eight weeks. 
Mouteagie, 

Southern California Summer Gebeet for Teachers.— 
ca, California, July 6, August 1 


July 7, 
Mipn. 


con- 


Season of 


opens July 3, 
Address F. H. Peebies, 


Santa Moni- 


The favorable testimonial of thousands should convince ) ou of 
the merits of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA: A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. New edition. Vol. VII.—Maltebrun to 
Pearson. London and Edinburgh: William and Robert 
Chambers, Limited. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 828 pp. $3.00. 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia has long been famous for its 
accuracy and thoroughness, and hence has attained a 
circulation probably uvsurpassed by any other. The new 
and improved edition will therefore be welcomed. The 
utmost care has been taken in revising and correcting, 
and many of the best specialists in science, art, and other 
departments have contributed to its pages. Some of the 
most noticeable features, and ones that will be especially 
appreciated by American readers, are the maps of the 
states and the articles concerning these common- 
wealths by prominent citizens. The one on Missouri 
is written by J. M. Greenwood. Prof. N. B. Webster 
writes of North Carolina and Prof. M. A. Newell of 
Maryland. Among the other contributors are Prof. James 
Geikie, Canon Isaac Taylor, R. D. Blackmore, Dr. Jobn 
Murray, Walter Besant, Archdeacon Farrar, and many 
others of equal reputation. The work is liberally illus- 
trated, the type large and clear, with the titles well 
displayed, and the binding substantial. 





LESSONS IN INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. Arranged by Mary 
Isabel Gilmore. Boston: Educational Publishing Co. 
107 pp. 50 cents. 


This book is designed to assist teachers in giving 
instruction to young pupils, and includes lessons in form- 
study, paper-folding, stick-laying, drawing, construction, 

attern-making, representation, and decoration, and many 

ictation exercises. The most approved methods are 
employed. The author has not yet gone into detail in 
treating of perspective avd decoration, but has given all 
that is necessary for the beginner. The volume is 
liberally illustrated. It is just what maay teachers will 
be looking for to help them in their work. 


OuR ComMON BriRDs AND How TO KNow THEM. By John 
B. Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 216 pp. 


There are very few children who do not love to observe 
the ways of birds, and this may be taken advantage of to 
get them to study the feathered tribe systematically. 
This has been the aim of the author. In the first part he 
gives some plain directions how to observe birds, tells at 
what date they may be expected, and furnishes a classifica- 
tion of the orders, sub-orders, families, etc. Then follows 
the most attractive part of the book—full-page plates 
showing sixty-four of the more common species with 
descriptive text. This is not too technical for those who 
bave not made a special study of the science. The owls, 
the blue jay, the crow, the robin, the swallows, and others 
will be familiar to most of our readers. There are many 
others they may become acquainted with by using their 
eyes and this charming book. It is bound in cloth with 
colored bird and scroll designs on the front cover. 


LETTERS OF PHILIP DORMER, FOURTH EARL OF CHESTER- 
FIELD. Now firstedited from the euigina. with a memoir 
of Lord Chesterfield, by the Earl of Carnarvon. Vol. I. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 239 pp. $1.00. 

The letters of Lord Chesterfield, though not written 
from the highest moral standpoint, have much in them 
worthy of high praise, and many of them are admirable in 
a literary way. This little volume is a gem, like all of the 
*“ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” in careful editiug, and hand- 
some typography and binding, and contains in addition 
several handsome engravings. About one-third of the vol- 
ume is taken up with the memoir of Lord Chesterfield. 
Part of the letters are in English and part in French. The 
fac-simile of the noble author’s manuscript, contained in 
=e pereene, indicates that he was very neat and orderly in 

abits. 


ANNUAL INDEX OF THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 1891. Edited 
by W. T. Stead. London; Norfolk street, Strand. New 
ork: Review of Reviews, Astor Place. 


This volume of nearly one hundred and fifty quarto 
pages contains a vast amount of material for those inter- 
ested in current literature. The frontispiece consists of 
portraits of some noted magazine editors. Then follow in- 
dexes of the periodicals of 1890, and of standard photo- 
graphs, periodicals of Great Britain anu Ireland, some 
American periodicals, the foreign magazines, and an alpha- 
betical index to the magazines. A paragraph is devoted to 
each magazine giving its main characteristics, including 
its religious or political opinions, etc. In this book one 
almost gets a history of periodical literature. 


THE LoG SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. A tale of the 
pioneers of the great Northwest. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 250 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Butterworth has shown an appreciation of the poet- 
ical and the picturesque by selecting the Columbia as the 
scene of his story. e luckily hit upon a legend which he 
has worked out in detail, interspersing his narrative with 
charming descriptions of the noble river aud the moun- 
tains. ‘The tall Yankee schoolmaster, the woman with 
New England ways and a New England dialect, the Ger- 
man maiden with her violin, the old chief and his son are 
well drawn characters, The author makes the German 
girl with her violin a sort of modern Orpheus stopping 
with it domestic broils, driving away the young c Mel's 
murderous mood, and calming the turbulent spirits at the 

tlatch dance. The book is bright and readable. It is 

andsomely bound in cloth, has large print and wide mar- 
gins, and contains many illustrations showing the region 
about the Columbia river. 


SELECTIONS OF ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VIC- 
TORIA (1580-1880). Chosen and arranged by James M. 
Garnett, M.A., LL.D., professor of English language anc 
literature in the University of Virginia. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1591. 70l pp. Mailing price. $1.65. 

There are selections from the writings of thirty-three 
English writers, including Sidney, Bacon, Milton, Cowley, 
Dryden, Swift, Addison, Steele, Detoe, Goldsmith, Scott, 
Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Macaulay, and others. 
None have been selected previous to the Elizabethan age, 
because the language was then in a transition state and it 


would 7 considerable extra help to understand the 
n the works of these thirty-three authors the 


writers. 








reader will find all the best qualities of Englishprose, and 
therefore a critical reading of these selections will be of 
incalculable benefit; for certainly we who, as a rule, be- 
lieve in making everything we write short, and snappy, 
and practical, may with profit peruse these stately, pol- 
ished, long-sentenced productions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Dr. Garnett, in making the book- 
seems to have struck a golden mean—he has taken the rep- 
resentative writers during three hundred years, and yet 
has not made the number so large as to curtail too much 
the space devoted to each one. 


THE ESSENTIAL USES OF THE MOODs IN GREEK AND LATIN 
SET FORTH IN PARALLEL ARRANGEMENT. By Robert P. 
Keep. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1891. 56pp. 30 cents. 

As the title indicates, the object of this small volume is 
to give the main changes in the form of the verb in these 
two classical languages. One page is used for the Latin 
and the opposite one for the Greek, an arrangement very 
convenient for comparison. The former edition was in 

reat demand, and the present revised edition will doubt- 
ess be received with equal favor. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By R. D. 
Roberts, M. A., D.Sc. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

In this small volume are given, by a man who has spent 
ene in the work, the results of the effort to extend the 

nefits of higher education to the masses. The work has 
been done principally by means of lectures in different 
parts of England and thousands of those who were engaged 
during the day, or who could not afford the money neces- 
sary to attend a university, have profited by them. The 

facts are very encouraging, for they show that there is a 

growing demand for larger opportunities for higher edu- 

cation among the occupied classes of the country. 


COLUMBA. Par Prosper Merimee. With introduction and 
notes, by J. A. Fontaine. Ph.D. Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

The author of thisstory, for elegance and force, is scarce- 
ly surpassed by any French prose writer of this century. 
In Corsica he foun plenty of material for his masterpiece, 

Columba.”’ His theory in regard to la couleur locale, or 
ve characters with all the peculiarities impressed 
upon them by their nationality, their education, and their 
general surroundings, is carried out fully in this work. The 
action is brisk, the dialogues crisp and bright. The student 
will take pleasure in studying it as a fine specimen of liter- 
ary workmanship, and in addition will greatly increase 
his knowledge of the Janguage. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Edited with notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D. Illustrated. English Classics for School Read- 
ing. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A knowledge of Shakespeare is necessary for all those 
who pretend to be cultured. One can e vastly more 
pleasure in the poetry, the character nog and the 
philosophy of his wonderful productions by being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the stories. We can scarcely 
imagine more fascinating reading for intelligent young 
people than these tales by Charles and Mary Lamb. If the 
stories are once fixed in the memory the works of the great 
dramatist may be afterwards read with ever increasing 
delight. Dr. Rolfe gives some appreciative prefatory re- 
marks concerning the literary value of the tales, and there 
are also abundant notes and quotations from Shakespeare. 


PRACTICAL LANGUAGE EXERCISES. By Mara L. Pratt. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Educational Publish- 
ing Co. 136 pp. 40 cents. 

The main points to be noticed about this book on lan- 
age are the arrangement of the lessons so that the 
ollow each other naturally, the choice of subjects (within 
the experience of children), and the great attention given 
to practical work. The thorough course laid down in 
punctuation and capitalization if carefully followed, would 
save the pe from many mortifying blundersin after life. 

Even if the teacher does not care strictly to follow the plan 

set forth in the book, she will find much help, especially in 

the outlines to be expanded into letters, subjects for letters, 
outlines of descriptions of trees, plants, flowers, and ani- 
mals, and the stories for reproduction. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

J. B. Lipprncorr Co. have ready the third edition of * Tables 
for the Determination of Minerals,” by Persifor Frazer. It has 
been entirely revised, and marks many important advances in the 
knowledge of minerals. 


ROBERTS BkKOTHERs have prepared a new and cheaper edition 
of Edward Everett Hale’s famous book, ** The Man without a 
Country.” They also offer the * Life and Letters of John Brown,” 
with portraits, an engraving of Brown's birthplace, and fac-simi- 
les of important documents. 

Gunn & Co. announce the publication of ** The Modalist, or the 
Laws of Rational Conviction,” a text-book in formal or general 
logic, by Edward John Hamilton, D.D. 


G.&<. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass., the publishers of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, are naving a very large de- 
mand for that great work. It is a thorough revision of former 
editions, by noted scholars and specialists. 

CowPERTHWAIT & Co. issue some excellent books for teaching 
language to young children. They are Powell’s Language Senes, 
entilled, “* How to See,” “ How to Talk,” and “ How to Write,” 
and the treatment of the subject is in many important particulars 
entirely new. They are strong where many books fail, viz., in 
suiting the needs of very young pupils. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass., publish “* Color in the 
School-Room,” a manual for the use of teachers in presenting this 
important subject. When we reflect how many of the arts de- 
pend on color, we see how necessary is instruction in this subject. 
A large part of the book is taken up with sheets showing the 
standard colors and vanations from them. 


D. APPLETON & Co. are having many demands for Gail Hamil- 
ton’s latest book, “* A Washington Bible Class.” It is the record 
of a cosmopolitan company of people in the capitol of the United 
States who have met to discuss religious themes. 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER & Co., New York, in “The Library of 
American Literature,” by E. C. Steedman and E. M. Hutchinson, 


furnish a means for a wide acquaintance with American writers 
in the quickest and pleasantest way possible. Parents would do 
a good thing to put this work in the home library, and a set of 
these volumes in the school would give a wonderful impetus to 
the study of literature. 
Z 8. C. Grices & Co. number among their recently published 
works “ Civilization: An Historical Review,” by Charles Morris. 
In these two vclumes is presented an outline of the progress in 
government, science, art, literature, commerce, religion, etc. 
One may obtain from it. in a very short time an idea of the great 
movements in human history. 

CHRISTOPHER SOWER Co. number among their publications a 
new edition of *“* Pelton’s Outline Maps,” reduced in size, yet con- 
taining all the features of the larger series. They are beautifully 
colored, and legible all over the schoo!-room, and are mounted on 
ordinary rollers, or on spring rollers with canopy case. The 
larger series, nearly seven feet square, continues to be published. 


THOMPSON, BRowN & Co. have recently published in the Brad- 
bury & Eaton mathematical series, a new primary arithmetic en- 
titled, “* Lessons in Number,” by Francis Cogswell, A.M. Their 
new “ Academic Algebra,”by Wm. F. Bradbury and Grenville C. 
Emery, is irtended to be sufficiently elementary for beginners, 
and to lead up by easy steps to the more advanced work required 
for preparation of students for the leading colleges and technica! 
schools. 

THE STAR PUBLISHING CO., 315-321 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
announce a new and important book, ** The Worild’s Fair,” for 
which special inducements are offered to school workers. Ar- 
rangements will be made for territory for those who desire it. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL SuPPLY Co. offer a senes of readers, the 
“Natural History Readers,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., that 
are exactly suited to the needs of children, as nothing interests 
them more than good descriptions of animals and their habits. 
These books are carefully graded, both as to matter and lan 
guage, and the list of words for spelling is select.d with due re” 
gard to actual experience of children’s difficulties. 


Tue SHELDON Serres, of Sheldon & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, contains a long list of high-class text-books. Sheidon’s 
readers have a very large amount of well selected reading mat- 
ter In addition, there are books on language, arithmetic, natura! 
science, rhetoric, logic, and many other subjects. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co. have kept those standard 
text-books, Maury’s geographies, well up to the times. The text 
is full of interest, the maps accurate and clear, and the recent 
geographical changes are included. They have all the new states 
and territories, official figures of 1899 census, etc. “ Maury’s re- 
vised Physical Geography " is a very popular work. 

EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & Co.'s little books in the “ Classic 
Series ’’ are widely used in the school-room, and have done much 
to stimulate a love for the best literature. “ Reed & Kellogg’s 
Grammar” has an enviable reputation, and ‘“* Anderson's Histo- 
ries” win friends everywhere. 


MAGAZINES. 


The July Century contains a paper by the artist author, Mr. 
. Hopkinson Smith. “ A Day at uerre's.” It may open the 
eyes of some New Yorkers when they realize the delights of 
nature whichare at their very doors, for it is the story of an out- 
ing on the Bronx—the little stream which travelers on the New 
York and New Haven and the Harlem railroads catch sight of just 
as they enter New York. 


In the The Quarterly r, published by the Evening News 
Association, of Detroit, Micb., an endeavor is made to supply an 
impartial, accurate, and accessible record of contemporary events 
in all countries. It — po an invaluable aid to every one who 
desires to have clear and comprehensive ideas as to what is going 


y on in every department of activity. The magazine is liberally 


illustrated with portraits, maps, etc. 


In the New England Magazine for June Mrs. Elizabeth Akers 
Allen writes an appreciative and bright account of Shillaber 
(Mrs. Partington). 


The June Review of Reviews has a long sketch of the life of 
the Pope in the Vatican. This sketeh isin two parts, the first 
and longest by a Catholic editor in Rome, and the other part by 
Mr. Stead, the London editor of The Review of Reviews, 


The opolitan Magazine has secured Mrs. Amele Rives- 
Chanler’s new novel, in spite of the strong competition for it, and 
the tirst number will appear in August. 


Babyhood for June considers the seasonable question of what 
to do with Buby in the city and country, and how to provide for 
its welfare generally, during the heated term. 


With the Juve number, the Educatimal Review begins its sec- 
ond volume. The article on “ The Present Condition of the Ger- 
man Universities,” La Prof. Mattoon M. Curtis, hes a timely in- 
terest. Other contributions to the number are; “ Applications 
of Fagohotogy in Education,” by Dr. Mary Putman Jacobi; “ The 
American High School,”’ by Ray Greene Huling, and “ The Edu- 
cation of the Will,” by Prof. J. Clark Murray; a discussion be- 
tween Mr. Albert AR Arey and Prof. Fernando Sanford on “ The 
Use of Text-books in Teaching Elementary Science,” and one by 
Sup’t. Wm. Maxwell on “ Teachers’ Salaries.” 


+ 
> 


A Good Record. 


There are few things in this life more satisfactory than a good 
record. Drs. Starkey & Palen enjoy this distinction. You may 
examine the results of the use of the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
during the last 20 years from ee Eye pl view, and yon will fail to 
find anything like it in the an of remedial agents. The Com- 

und Oxygen Treatment began its work by curing Dr. Star- 
ey himself of a des ite disease. He developed the treatment for 
that pu’ 5 


rpose, and success 
might be done for others. Whatis the result? During 20 years 
thousands of invalids have been restored to health = its use. 
Thousands of restored men and women yy! mit that 
they have been cured, and if ~~ would like to know who the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment has restored to heaith, all you have 
to do is to ask Drs. Starkey & Palen. You will get the intormation 
without charge, by return mail, and with it t monials of 
many well-known men and women with their names and addresses. 
if you are sick you can have some downright encouragement 
from their testimony. Notso much the encouragement of argu- 
ment, but the xssurance of genuine experience, for the book has 
many instances to crengiben the most faint hearted. All the 
evidence has weight. First, tiny. of character : tor it comes 
from men and women of reliability, og EH them 
known throughout the United States; and Secondly, re is the 
element of quantity, for are not only all these pages of 

nials, but Drs. Starkey & Palen publish a quarterly review 

filled — 





| 


of eight large pa th the names and addresses of 


en cu by their treatment. Send for the book or 
panda ‘adress Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., P’ 
phia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St,, San Cal. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 


wrt 





“Samivel,my boy, 
They've a quarreti- 
ed, Yer mother-in- 
(Law says there is 
Nothin’ like Wan 
Hovten'’s Cocoa, @ 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 

“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 
All, Samivel.” 


WELLER, SENIO! 
The Standard queen of the e World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, | 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. $ 


PY 


_ Perfectly Pure. : 


The most eminent European Analysts > ant 


Doctors, certify that 4 

VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 7 
(a secret of the firm) highly develops the : 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor aud 






aroma of the cocoa bean. 

®Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. 1? 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either VAN 
HouTEN & Zoon,106 e Street, — York, 
or 45 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ands 
taining enough for 35 to 40 age, will be at I 
Mention this publication. pared only by 
» Van HuovTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. al. 


Cr ct 















- PILLS 
CURE 
SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses w!l! 
Pwork wonders upon the Vital Organs, 

tre: ing the muscular System, restor- 
ing long-lost 


Complexion, brin Par back 
the keen of tite, and arousing 
with the ROSEBUD HEALTH > ae 


energy of the human ao 
are“ | ” admitted b y Gonne ! in al 
classes of society; and one of the best 
guarantees to the Nervous and Debititated 
is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARG- 
EST SALE OF ANY 


SAL PROPRIETARY MEDI. 
CINE IN THE WORLD. 
> Prepared a 








os. Beecham, St. — 
‘ Lancashire. ¥ and. 1 
4 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 page Also catalogue 
descriptive cata- of 1000 Best books 

logue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries heavy dis 
Largest stock ; largest count. Buy of us 
discounts ; promptness. ° 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 CuinTon Pt., N.Y. 


185 Wasasu Av., Cuicaco,IL 








PEARS’ 


Is the PUREST, BEST end © 


SOAP 


Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 


+ ANNOUNCEMENT. = 


Many of our teachers are securing better places, 
and are not available. The demand, however, is 
becoming greater. The question is—Do you want 
to advance? A man from Ohio getting $1,000, 
whom we placed, now gets $2,200. A woman 
from New Jersey getting $550, whom we placed, 
now gets $1,500. 

We have no “wholesale notifications,” no 
“scrambling’’ for places. We have actual vacan- 
cies; and many, all over, at salaries ranging from 
$300 to $2,500 in all grades. You take no chances 
with usif you send photo and good credentials. 

Three Bureaus, one registration good in all de- 
partments. Write fully to Manager of N. Y. 
Educational Bureau, 


H. §. KELLOGG, 26 Clinton Pl., New York. 


C. M. STEV ANS, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [i 
W. F. BLISS, Los Angeles, Cal. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacuErs Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE | GREAT 
TEACH a :—We have over 


sSOUTH-W EST. 
work in September. SepertntenSenctes range 
‘r month. Interm te 





r year. Principals fro 
Smoey from $35 


bat, aso - month, to $166 
Most of the vacancies we 


ave are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


,» and ‘Colorado. Register A A-4 +t you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AG ENCIES. 


VERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprieto 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE GENCY MANUAL, FREE 


7 Tremont P1., a. Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 


4 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Te DD. ; 120% So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the ist of September. 

ready registered but more are required to enable 
ney to place “the right teacher in the 
rig .”” Centre of business near ventre of 
population ‘of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ver tor Fall schools. Address for information. 


C. B. RUGGLES, Room. 
PALACE HOTEL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


Efficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments, Employers served without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM.,. 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll , schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schoois to parents. 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New Yok. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ee cians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Schools, Families, ‘and Ch urches. Circulars 
o choice schools carefully recommended to 
parenta. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 


100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 








BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Stuslo Ralaing St. BOSTON, : 10 Globe 


1 PAUL, Mh MiNN 
hers recommended i Office: 


Good piaces for successtul — 
application. 





WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 


We have —— Lm a ly | vacancies as we 
have teachers e salaries range from 
$500 to $2,500. he sistration Form Free. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rome, Georgia. 


** All Roads Lead to Rome.”’ 





For larger salaries, or ay of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-o ~~ 7 
8t., Chicago. Shower, i anager. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 





M. V. Bipagoop, Manage 
1968. NEW YORK CITY.” 
— G B eee for positions 
- at Correspondence solicited. 


W. C. STONE, Ma r, 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL REAU 
CHENEY, WASH. 





Teachers for best positions. I have the 
positions, you furnish the teachers, 


Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 


BES 





30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 





UN JNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


| sl IN 


sso. 
School oficiales wanting teachers for next fall Rave epmaty Seate be connate ue 5) setesence So 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing positions for next year 
will :ee the wisdom of how, s0 we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
thom and their wants. aw saree connection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application blank. 


| over wit 


| time this reaches the reader we shall 


| that of any 


a 


SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS sss: gs areas sian: 


combined; Mathematics and 
| French, ney. $250-$300 and board; 


"Elocution, Steno 
graphy-T, 


rpe-writing and Book keeping, lady, $300 or 
Art, German, French ; Book: keeping, 
Penmanship and Drawing, $75 
Rhetoric, History, male, $1W0; Prof. 
etc. GENERA 


er mo.; Elocution, 
of Latin, SAW , etc, 
L’ WANTS—It is probable that by the 
have nearly 
The rush is far above 
former year, and includes every grade 
of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


The Penn'’a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 


1000 vacancies on our books. 








TEACHER a. INT ADDUCED 
HOOL- 


OFFICERS, 







in BAEWER. 
‘a N® 7O DEARBORN ST. 


Cuseen 














ONE DAY'S WORK 


VACANCIES FILLED: Orono, Me., Prof. of Physics, 
130; Lady Prin., Waterman Hall, *gi0w; Teacher of 
tin, Shattuck Hall, aw; Prin. Wheatland, Ta., S800; 
Director of Music, Galloway Caen, sian; 4 positions 
for grade teachers, $4 to $55. 
received, 7; number of vacancies, 38 ; number of teach 


for registration, and we will begin work at once. The 
demand upon us for teachers during the months of 
July and Sneest is always much greater than the 
supply. Address, C. J. ALBERT, School 
« 


ANAGER, 
ege Bureau, ELuuuRsT, ILL. 





Cook County NORMAL ScHooL 


OF CHICAGO. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER Principal. 


Thoroughly equipped for the Professional 
Traming of Teachers. For particulars, 
address 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood: | 
WANTED. lor line of Schoo! Sup) plies. le omer. super 


J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West iéth St.. New York 





Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M.., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages 81.50 
This work presents the “New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it caretulls 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested in 
the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 


504 Pages. 81.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul 
ties. It grew up in the class room, and is thus speci 


ally adapted to students and teachers 


Philosophy o of Arithmetic 
570 Pages. S82 00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis 
pensable. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
eraminaiion. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed upon 
receipt af price. 


The Penn Publishing Company, 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the 7+ of the State. 

The Fall Term the frst Wedneaday of Sep- 





te 


APPOINTMENT.— A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo! 
Commussioner or City Superintendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the .-x Superintendent, and it will be sent b: 
him to the school to which the appointment 
made. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ts can be completed —y ~-tp4, —T ~ 

a Geography, heading. Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

PENEES.— There arenoexpenses for tuitior. 
or the use of text-books, and fare one way is 


refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Brockport ..Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
i ttececssséeess James M. Cassety, Pu.D. 
TT iesercnanees James H. Hoose, Pa.D. 
Mbconssncoens B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo .. JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
icsccasnse . PRANK 8, CAPEN, PA.D. 
Oneonta........ er “= M. MILNE, PH.p. 
TT sndune encase E. A. SHEIDON, PH.D. 
Platteburg .......... Fox HoLpen, LL.B 
PDs sesescecasc THos. B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 
Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 


ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
—— eee American History and Civil Govern- 








Number of registrations | 


ers recomme nded for positions, 18. Send for blank, or | 
state your case plainly, — < redentials, and one dollar | 


New Yous City, Wastineton 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy OF New YORK. 


QUAKE 


Henry M. MacCracken, 0. D , LL.D., CHancecton, 
Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
ogy. Mxcellent facilities for the study of meth- 


sand systems. Students can help themselves 

by teaching. Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Satur- 

days. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships, 

Degrees—Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Ped- 
y. Term from Oct. to May 

as and information cont on application. 

a denome At.en, Pu. D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instract a limited 
number by correspondence. 





ENTRAL 
OLLEGE 
HICAGO 
IRCULARS 


HORTHAND 
UMMER 
CHOOL 
END FOR 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


“ We do amiss to x — seven or 


fe Randers Speirs, Drews American 





H. M. HARRINCTON. Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





and Greek as might be yo poy. = 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ovid, Juvenal, 
x "s Anabasia, each to teachers, $1.80. 
Practical and 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut. Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHEKS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


her 80 much — are Latin 
hy one your 
omer's I liad, “Gospel of ‘St. John, and 


Grammar : roe to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to Teachers, $1.10, 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schoo! 


Hatori’ Manceca pages of Interlinears jree. Send for terms and yew catalogue of al) our publications. 
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Vows . 
Satsagarilha 
WY 


Noses 
VawhHollar 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla % found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St. WNEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EUROPEAN FLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
schooi officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one doliar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor’s Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLLAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


MILLI ON S of discarded school books 
are idle in the hands of 
teachers. We want them, Send for list 
of ** Books Wanted” and terms of ex- 
change. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








CARDINER’S 


STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Vol. —~3o 55-A.D. 1509. 410 pp. Crown 8va, 


Vol. IL.—A.D. 1509-1689, 332 pp. Crown 8vo,. 
$1.20. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 8 16th St., N. Y. 





For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving an advanced course in conversation, compost- 
tion and literature, 1 vol., $1.50. 

One single copy for examination, 75 cents, with privi- 
lege of returning by paying postage. Send also for free 
sample copy Le Francais French monthly, an 
invaluable help to Students of Freuch. 


Berlitz & Co., Pub., West Mejiess Square, 


“ AMERICAN WOODS ” 


A book on Woods, containing act. 
ualand authentic specimens. (See re- 
view in March l4th issue, SCHOOL JouR 








NAL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE an? 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, ete. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowyville, N. Y. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 600 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





N. Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK, 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
gta mp for new registration blanks and circulars, 

E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H, 8, KELLOGG, Manager. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the most interesting and prac- 
tically useful of recent text-books are the 
Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic, 
and new Model Arithmetic, and The New 
Model First, Second, and Third Readers. 
They contain beautiful lithographic illus- 
trations, in colors, They never fail to 
inspire new life in the reading classes. 
No teacher will ever regret that he tried 
these Readers. Things of beauty are a joy 
fur the children, These books are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co., 
307 Wabash Ave., Chicago, who also pub- 
lish The Virtues and their Reasons, by 
Austin Bierbower, which should be in 
the library of every teacher, 





Do you want to read some of the most 
delightful of recent stories* Begin with 
Col. Carter of Cartersville, a story of a 
fine typical Virginia gentleman; by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; then try fourteen to 
One, fourteen admirable short stories 
(including ‘‘ Jack the Fisherman,” and 
**The Madonna of the ‘Lubs,”) by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps ; Proceed with Felicia, 
a remarkably good novel, by Fanny N. 
D. Murfree ; Balaam and His Master, and 
other sketches and stories, by Joel 
Chandler Harris ; Otto, the Knight, and 
other stories, by Octuve Thanet, Kyle’s 
Open Gate, a bright novel of a summer 
by the sea, by Susan Teackle Moore. 
These, besides the Riverside Paper Series, 
are for sale by booksellers or by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 


CINCINNATI, June 23, 1891. 
Messrs. E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Publishers Tu 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City. 

Gentlemen : — 

Being a teacher of fifteen 
years’ experience in Washington, Cincinnati and 
Nashville; and being thuroughly devoted to the 
advancement of education in every way—no 
matter how small the way—I take the liberty of 
addressing my teltlow veachers through your 
widely read cotumns about an item ot school fur- 
uiture that has proved to me a great conve- 
nience. I refer to the Mills Pencil Sharpener. It 
seems to me at last there is a pencil sharpener in 
the market that does its work quickly, thor- 
oughly, and neatly; it has saved my pupils and 
me a great deal ot time, labor, and dirt. I vol- 
untarily recommend it to the protession for 
sharpening lead und slate pencils, and also 
crayons. Very truly ra, 


The New York State Normal and Train- 
ing Schools ure for residents of the state. 
Diplomas of these schools are licenses fur 
hfe to teach in the schvols of the state. 
The fall term begins the first Wednesday 
of September, <A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his 
school commissioner or city superintend- 
ent. A person must be at least sixteen 
years of age, of good moral character, and 

ass an examination at the school entered , 

ut a diploma from a college, high school, 
academy, or academic department of a 
Union school, a state certificate, or a 1st 
and 2nd grade commissioner's certicate, 
will be accepted in lieu of entrance exam- 
ination, There are nc expenses for tuition. 
For particulars concerning the several 
schools send for circulars to the Principals 
whose names and addresses appear in 
another column, 


Have you a-tired brain? MHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphates is a brain food. It in- 
creases the vapacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests the tired 
brain and imparts thereto new life and 
energy. It is used with marked advan- 
tage when one is overworked and the 
nerv us system is much depressed. When 
the brain is tired and confused upon the 
least mental exertion, immediate relief 
and ultimate recovery follow. 


“To every man upon this earth death 
cometh soou or late” declared the brave 
Horatius. No doubt if he lived to-day he 
would be insured in the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. Its surplus is nearly one million 
dollars. If you wiil write your name, 
date of birth, and address, in the blank 
furm to be found on another page, and 
send it to the above address, they will 
show you a statement showing the exact 
values in cash and paid-up insurance 
which would appear in a policy issued at 
your age. 


During the coming vacation you can 
secure a pleasant and profitable out door 
employment which will afford you an op- 
portunity to travel in your own locality 
by addressing the Favorite Desk & Seat- 
ing Uo., Cleveland, Ohio, the leadin 
manufacturers of school furniture an 
supplies. 





BEECHAM’s PILLS cure sick-headache, 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. By J H. BECHTEL. 


y JOHN iT 
The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom | jn teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- | veptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, mispronounced. 
he coraprehensive, and is absolutely tree from |  [t is specially adupted to the wants of classes in 
he entangling technicalities that are so frequent- | pronunciation in public and private schools, and 
ly found in books of this class. to the needs of the general student, 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 








CLASSIC STORIES, ?y Dkr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25. 


The cbject of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be 
read with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste for good hterature; and to give a popular 
knowledge ot the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetica! 
strucs ot al! time. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 1020 Arch St, PHILADE( PHIA. 


JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 


Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medieval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 


“The modern historian has a very different work before him from that of the historian of a 
century ago, Instead of the chronicles of the wars and conquests, accounts of the daily life of the 
people now hold a prominent place. The writer has performed bis work throughout m the spirit of 
the modern historian. There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many illus- 
trations showing objects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the excel 
lent points of the work is the reliet given to great events. The descriptions of the people—the man- 
ners, the customs, and the institutions—will make it a popular book in the Fome as well as the 
school.”’ It isan important addition to our text-books on history. Co-respondence invited. Cir- 
culars and sample pages mailed for request. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography. 


CROCKER, member of the board of Supervisors, 





Part I. 


Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA 
ton Public Schools. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


Taylor’s Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By JOHN TAYLOR. l6mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
objctes-matter contained in this little volume is attractive and instructive, and in the training 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, -  15BBromfield Street, BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
i1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was bornonthe.._dayof.. sg. é po FS inthe year 


My name is 


My address is 


BY THIS PLANS H METHODS 
persons having no UICK-TIME OF LEARNING & 
Sata oe ol 0 TEACHING 


o themselves S 
the = thn, SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
and others as nt yng Teacher's Componion.'_ 9 weatne prepared especially to ena. 
oughly as any exper e achers _—_ y eir students—duil ones included—for 
office short-hand positions in ONE to THREE months. Introductory 
short-hand teacher Or chapter 4 Qc. ‘a few of Havens NF for teachers and home students are: 
writer can. All that Selection of { business letters, words numbered for timing speed, {| Oc: 
is needed is to follow ’ words actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, | 
is need , “ i words actual convention report, counted and numbered, 
directions given in Haven’s Teacher’s Business Letter Book,11 days,short-hand and key, 
Haven’s ‘* Compan- Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, 
. -_ P Haven’s easy and rapid short-hand numerals, for use in any system, 
ion,” purchasers of Haven’s complete self-teaching short-hand lessons, entire theory, | 
which are entitled al Above, ordered at one time, Bc 


soto complete course toate Suciemeve? SHORT “HAN 
SCHOOL BOOKS Boucht. 


1 solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the popular medium among teachers every- 
where through which to aftect clearances ot supertious School Books. My facilities tor handling 
these books are unequaled. Any Publisher or banker can give you information as to my financial 
responsibility. 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








e 











R= will confer a favor by mentioning THE JouRNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 
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Teachers’ Manual Series. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 


quticura 


=Soap* 
OM PLEXI0Ns 


Basy Hu MORS. 





value on jive educational subjects. 
No. I. } G. Fitch's *‘ Art of Questioning.” 


No. 2. J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing ee orga 
No. ee rthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMP LY 
No. 4. Charlotte M,. Yonge’s ‘ Practical Work blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with 


in School.” chaps, painful finger ends and shapeiess nails, 
No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of | and simple Baby Humors prevented and cured 
Teaching.”” Adso a course of Study for Teach-| DY CUTICURA SOAP. A marvellous beautifier of 
ers’ Trawnine Classes. world-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as 
No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's “‘ Object Teaching.’ a Skin aeayap b Soap, unequalled for the Toilet 
No. 7. Huntington's * Unconscious Tuition.’ and without val for the Nursery. Absolutely 
No. 8. Hughes’ “* How to Keep Order.’ pure, delicately —— exquisitely perfume 1, 
No. 9. Quick’ s * How to Train the Memory. CUTICURA SOAP — uces the whitest, clearest 
No. 1 Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts. skin, and ——s' nds and prevents inflamma- 
No. 11, Butler's “ Argument for Manual Train | tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
ian.’ pimples, bincliten 8, and most complexional dis- 
No. 12. Groff’s ‘* School Hygiene,” tigurations, while it admits of no comparison 
No. 13. McMurry’ s ** How to Conduci tae Reci- | With the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in 
tation. paw the most ane and ee < toilet 
se ty in School,” | and nursery soaps ie greater than the com- 
No, 14. Carter's ‘‘Artificial Stupidity in S oa BP pL, 4 
Sold throughout the world. ice, 25e. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address PoTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL COR- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
25 cents" 


(@ These littie books contain from 25 to 6) pp. 
each, neath bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each ; to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. Wntire 
set (cut this out and send with order, only 81.40.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and>calp, eczema, moles, warts super- 
fuous hair, birthmarks, moth, f. eckles, pimples. wrink- 

Jes, red nose, red vein , oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
takers? itch, scars, piltings, powder marks, facial 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and Sealp A ffec- 
tions and their Treaument sent (sealed) for 10c, 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St.. N. ¥. City. 


THE CELEBRATED 
HATCHER 


FURNACE. 
LARGEST HEATING SURFACE 


Insuring the Greatest Amount of Heat 
for the Least Amount of Coal. 


DURABLE, SELF-CLEANING, GAS-TIGHT, 
ANTI-CLINKER. 


Specified by Prominent Architects and recommend- 
ed by the trade generally. 
Used extensively in School houses, Churches and 
public buildings. 


Wooabury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and | Sealp. 





y complexion, etc. 
able i a toilet article, and a sure —— 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scal 


At Druggists or by mail, Price SOc. 



























THE THATCHER FURNACE Co. 
33 PECK SLIP, Cor. Front St. 
Established 1850. Send for Catalogue. 














“THE BLOOD iS THE LIFE. ad 


BOVI N | N E furnishes to the system all the constituents 


needed for making new and pure blood. 
USE BOVININE in all conditions of weakness, and especially 


when dyspepsia makes life a burden. USE BOVININE with 
infants that are white and bloodless, with children that do not 
thrive, and are puny and feeble, and with exhausted nursing 
mothers. USE BOVININE during convalescence from illness. 


* Nutrition is the basis of life. 
THE J. P. BUSH MAN’F’C CO., New York City. |« 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE — NEW COOoDS. 
Ten EF ape 8 cup of DaitonsSegeng > our orders. 3% Ibs. Fine 


GREATANERICAN LADIES smi tear 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. |‘ 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
vorders and fin Ay The most extraord Mary bargains 












ever durimg the next thirty days. China Tea sets and Lampe 
with $10, $15 and orders to ee our excellent New Cro 
Teas, cea and Amoy, Colones, u, English Breukfes 
Japan, Imperal Yous gras. S uiipow , Sun Sun C and 
. Mixed. Good mixed cons SS, per & tb. elt adquarters in United tates 
for Fine Teas. go farther than three 
pounds of trash, Thirty years’ national reputation Foe Oo ell selling Pure Ge By Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0,Box 89, 31 & $3 Vesey St..N.Y. 


The teachers’ summer vacation tour 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Philade!- 

phia, to Gettysburg, Pa., and the mountain 

resorts of Virginia, is certainly one of the 
most delightful opportunities ever offered 

to teachers, through the Shenandoal. 

Valley and the New South Cities of Basic 

and; Shenandoah, covering a period of | 
four days, and visiting the battle-tield of | 
Gettysburg, the Caverns of Luray, the | 
Natural Bridge of Virginia. Under the 
management of the personally-conducted | 
tourist system of the Pennsylvania Rail-| 
road Company, from Wednesday, July 8, 
to Saturday, July 11, 1891, inclusive. 
What could be pleasanter: Ratef or 
the round trip, covering all necessary ex- 
penses for the four days, including hote 
accommodations, meals on rcute, car 
riages, guides, stage fare, and aumission 
to the Caverns at Luray and to the Natural 
Bridge, only $25.00, For full particulars 
apply at any office oi the Pennsylvania 
e. K, 


™ June, July, and August. 

The most charming summer resorts, of | 
which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and the | 
peninsula of Michigan, along the lines of | 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail 
way. Nearly all are located near lakes | 
which have not been fished out. These} 
resorts are easily reached by railway, and | 
range in variety from the * full dress for 
dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for | 
every meal. 


| 
September and October. 

The finest shooting grounds in the 
Northwest are on and tributary to th 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway. The crop of prairie chick- | 
ens will be exceptionally good this year ; 
also ducks and geese. In Northern Wis-| 
consin and the peninsula of Michigan | 
splendid deer shooting is to be had. Full 
information furnished free. Address Geo 
H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
Chicago, Il. 


During the Teething Period, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SooTHine Syrvep bas been used for over | 
FIFTY YEAKS by MILLIONS of = Sd ous their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETIIING, with PERI SU‘ 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS ay Gt MS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH(EBA. Sold by Druggists tn 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind, 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Do you want a school? The New 
American Teachers’ Agency, has a large 
number of vacancies to fill before the first 
ot September. Many teachers have ul- 
ready registered but more are required to 
enuble this Agency to place ‘the right 
teacher in the right place.” ‘Ine Agency is 
near the center of population of the United 
States. Now is the time two register for 
Fal] schools. Address for information. 
C. B. Ruggles, room C, Pelace Hotel 
Building, Cincinnati, O. 


IMPORTANT. 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bacvage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central De po 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Eternal Vigliance 

Is the price of health. But with all our precau- 
tion there are enemis always jurking about our 
system, only waiting a f+vo urable opportunity 
assert themselves. Impurities in the blood may 
be hidden for years or even for generations and 
suddenly break forth, undermining health and 
hastening death. For all diseases arising from 
impure blood :lood’s Sarsaparilia is the un- 
equalled and unapproached remedy, It is King ot 
them all, for it conquers disvase. 


BRAGANZA, a small town in N. E. Portu 


Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous grewth, so much admired in 
hair, car. be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. There is nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
cool, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the original color and beauty, pre- 
vents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
silky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 
grance. The most elegant and economical 


dressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
“My wife believes that the money spent 


for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a soft 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.” — 
J. A. Adams, St. Augustine, Texas. 
“After using a number of other prepara- 


tions without any satisfactory result, | find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow *_ Aa. J. Osment, General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. 7 

“Ayer's Hair Vigor is the only preparation 
I could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, and prevent loss of hair. 1 
confidently recommend it.” —J. C. Butler, 


Spence! Mass 


Result From Ueing 


“Ayer's Hair Vigor , nf prema 
ture loss of hair and when so lost will stim 
ulate a new growth Il have used the prepa 
ration for those purposes an 
1 affirm.”—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPA!I 


Dr. J. ©. AYER & c0., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


know whereof 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. 7. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, *: MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 






° Removes Tan Pimples 
a -2 reckles, Moth Patch 
BamZe es, Kash and 
a eT Skin diseases 
a ‘= and every blem 
ais s= ish on beauty; 
Se~wse and defles dete 
pets 2 tion On tte vir 
a RZe tues it has stood 

aa the test of # 


years—b other 
has—and ts so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly mack 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name The dis 
tinguished Dr. I 
A. Sayer, said toa 
lady of the Aauf 
= fon (a& patient 
‘As you ladies will use them, I recommend * Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of ali skin preparations 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 





Also Poudre —_ tile removes superfiuous hair without 

inary to the skin 

FERD HOPKINS, Prop’r, %7 Great Jones St., N. ¥ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the U. 8., Canada and oan ye 
Also found in N. Y. City at R jacy’s, Steru’s 

Fhrich’s, Ridiey’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers 

ct? Beware of Base imitations. 81.0) Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W STEWART 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work, Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL J oURNAL. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Books Published Specially For Them. 








gal, from which the House of Braganza, | 
which now rules Portugal, gets its name. 
The ancient castle there of the dukes of | 
Braganza is now in ruins. The first one 
of wis family who became King of Portu- | 
gal wasthe eighth Duke, who began to! 
reign in 1640 as John LV. ° Since that time | 
all the kings of Portugal have been of this 
family. The emperors of Brazil are also | 
of the House of Braganza. 


Take care! It isn’t a cafe thing to have 
in a family.—Catarrh. Try Piso’s Remedy | 
For Catarrb. Easy to use. Cheap. Re 
lief immediate. For cold in the head it 
has no superior. It is an ointment, of 


which a small particle is applied to the 
Sold by all druggists. 


nostrils. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 








N EDUCCTIONAL 
’ ' 


Seeley's Grube Method Astthmnetts ° $1.00 

ee ee Idea .30 
yohnson's Education by iene - 75 
| Parker's Talks on Teaching, - . 1.35 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - 1.75 
| Kellogg's School Management, - - -75 
Autobiography of Freoebel, - - - 50 
Calkins’ Far and Voice Training, - 50 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners - .50 
Augsburg Easy Things to Draw, - 30 
Parker's Practical Teacher, - - 1.50 
First Three Vears of Childhood, - 1.50 


G2 Descriptive circulars on 
special rates to teachers. 


E. L. KELLOGC & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


application with 





Our business is to 
place successful 

BURE AU. teachers in good 

positions in public and private schools. Special teach 
- always desired. Send stamp for registration blank 


ori. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, % Clinton Pi, N.Y 
BRANCHES . 
C. M. Stevays, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. W. F. BLiss, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SCHOOL CEOCRAPHIES 


THAT ARE ALWAYS UP WITH THE TIMES. 
The AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY aims to keep its geographies constantly revised and corrected so that they shall at 


all times be faithful chroniclers of the latest geographical changes. 


Their large and popular list of these publications enables them to steadily employ skilled geographers and assistants at an expense 


that would hardly be warranted by the publication of a single series of geographies. 


This efficient corps is always engaged in securing 


from the most authentic sources, accurate data of every change and discovery affecting the science of geography, which is promptly 


incorporated in the Company’s books, or otherwise placed at their patrons’ disposal. _ 
from the Company a tabulation of the results of the last census immediately upon receipt of the figures from Was 


Every teacher using these ss received 


ington. So accurate 


and reliable are the maps contained in these books that the United States Government used them as the basis of its data in taking the 


1890 census. 


The Company will continue to pursue the ¢gourse indicated above in reference to its geographies, notwithstanding the heavy 
expense, confident that progressive teachers everywhere will appreciate these efforts to keep in the market the most accurate, reliable, 
and in every way THE BEST SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED. Following is a list of two book series of 


GEOGRAPHIES FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Standard Elementary Geography. 108 pages. . ‘ ° : ° ° 5 
Standard Higher Geography. 129 pages. ; m ; . . ° 1.2 


BARNES’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Barnes’s Elementary Geography. 96 pages. ° ° ° . , . 5 
Barnes’s Complete Geography. 140 pages, ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 1,2 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
Eclectic Elementary Geography. 82 pages. 
Eclectic Complete Geography. 114 pages. 


By JAMES MONTEITH. 
(Two-Book Series.) 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
and the A, B. C, Catalogue of over TWO THOUSAND volumes, will be forwarded free on 


NEW YORK, 


(See first page.) 





application. 


HARPER’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 115 pages. . $ .48 
Harper’s School Geography. 128 pages. 1.08 
NILES’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Elementary Geography. 88 pages. . . . ° ° ° 44 
Advanced Geography. 134 pages. ° . ° ° ‘ , ° 1.00 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. ,y Ws. Swinton, M.A. 
Introductory Geography in Readings and Recitations. 116 pages . ‘ 55 
Grammar School Geography. 118 pages. . ‘ . ° $1.25 


Correspondence with reference to the introduction of these works is cordially invited. Descriptive Pamphlets 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 





SUCCESSFUL anp POPULAR BOOKS — PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


Southworth & Goddard’s Grammars. 

Greenleaf’s Arithmetics, 

Brand’s Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. 

The Students’ Series of English Classics. 

The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 

Steele’s Economics, Psychology, Ethics, etc. 
Catalogue for 1891 sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 





ee 







LEMENTARY 
JURDET'T. 6:CO: PUBLISHERS. 
‘Boston, 6 HANCOCK AVE - Boston no Sc SSN 

oo. East 7th y/ \ndorsed -by- Leading 


ducational Veachers 
and by the -W-CT-O> 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 


By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author of Potter’s New Elementary Geography. etc. 


- PHYSIOLOGY- 
YGIENE — 


















reavs ects 
of OBA 








This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com- 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown ip phies. They are an inspira- 


Geogra b 
tion to both teacher and scholar. Sent post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.,) 


Our complete Catalogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St.,PHILADELPHIA. 


. UNIVERSITY 
MAURY'S PUBLISHING 
Geographies, 





Have all important changes 
—new states and territories— 
1890 U. 8. census, official, final 
figures; population of states ; 
fifty principal cities ; all cities 
of over 8,000 in habitants. 
Send for supplementary census 


CO., 
66 & 68 Duane St., 








HOME STUDY AND 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 


teaclt ers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889 devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Circulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 





SUMMER Music 


FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


POPULAR SUNG COLLECTION. 


Thirty-six songs. A fine collection of refined, 
a popuiar songs, with piano accompaniment. 
Seary paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 
No. 1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five 
pieces. 
The best dance music, especially adapted for 
the average musician. eavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 
No, 1, twenty.seven pieces: No. 2, twenty-four 
pieces. 
Many of the best higher-grade compositions o 


the day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; 
cloth gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLECTION. 


Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published, 
eax? paper, $1.00; boards. $1.25; cloth gilt, 


Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music 
Books covering every possible want of any 
musician. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 

Books 
New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 


not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 

















sheet. | NEW YORE. lisher, Joun 3B. ALDEN, 
FOR SALE. 393 Pearl St., New York. 
KINDERGARTEN ° | semen | rset eh net ot | 
SUPPLIES “aw tenn. ing Addres, $249, #CHOOL JOURNAL.” | 99 {Oper cen. Testus, Tacoma Investment 

Minerals, j ® ‘ Stuffed Animals 

Reocicny Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, |; 22s 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY. |, Sicleronss seis. 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








